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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 



OF 



OVERBOROUGH. 



CHAP. I. 

SUEE TOKENS OF ROHAN ANTIQUITY AT 
OVERBOROUGH. 

To a man curious and inquisitive after the 
Roman Antiquities in Britain^ in whatsoever 
toivn^ village^ or plot of ground he meets with 
ancient monuments^ the first thing necessary^ 
is to recover the name of that place whilst it 
was in the possession of the Romans ; other- 
wise^ should he read any remarkable occurrence 
transacted at that place^ and mentioned by a 
Roman author, if he is quite ignorant of the 
old name^ he is nev^r the wiser. 

We read in Antoninus's 10th iter through 
Britain^ that the rout which the legions were 
to take through Britain along the military way 
was from Galacum to BremetonacsB^ from Bre- 
metonacae to Coccium^ thence to Mancunium^ 

B 
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and so on. For all this we must remain ignorant 
of these stations^ and this military way along 
which the Roman legions used to march^ till we 
discover what modern towns or places each of 
these Roman names respectively belong to. 

Overboroughj being famous upon record for 
once abouilding with Roman monuments^ I pro- 
pose the subject of my present enquiry. These 
monuments were tessellated pavements^ inscrip- 
tions upon stones^ old medals^ and a fortress 
situated at the confluence of two rivers: such 
a situation as this was always chose by the Ra- 
man generals to fix their CasteUa or Castra 
Hibema near. All these are undoubted evi- 
denceSj that the village of Overborough was 
once possessed and inhabited by the Romans. 

When I have recovered the Roman name 
that once belonged to Overborough^ I shall 
also enquire^ in what year^ and what Roman 
general first erected a Roman Station at Over- 
borough ; and who fortified it also with a gar- 
rison ; what was the duty peculiar to the soldiers 
of that garrison ; with other enquiries proper to 
illustrate the antiquities of Overborough ; and 
lastly^ I shall give a description of as many 
Roman monuments as have been dug up or 
discovered there lately. 
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CHAP. II. 

WHAT ANTiaUAEIANS HAVE BSCOEDED C0KCEBKIK6 
OVEEBOBOUGH. 

The most judicious and learned antiquaries^ 
who have treated of the monuments of the Ro- 
mans in Britain^ and particularly of the stations 
erected by that glorious people in our isle^ are 
Camden^ Gale and Horsley. The success of 
these three Authors in this kind of knowledge 
hath been proportionate to their great pains 
and industry. 

The famous Camden^ as I collect from the 
history of his life, was at Overborough a little 
after April in the year 1583, to examine the 
Roman antiquities of that village. The ac- 
count which Mr. Camden has left of this station, 
I shall transcribe out of his Britannia^ as trans- 
lated by Bishop Gibson, and published 1695, 
in the following words. " As soon as the Lune 
enters Lancashire, the Lac, a little river, joins 
it from the East. Here at present stands Over- 
borough, a small country village ; but that it 
was formerly a great city, taking up a large 
plot of ground between the Lac and the Lune, 
and was forced to surrender by the utmost mi- 
sery of a siege and famine, I learned from the 



inhabitants^ who have it by a tradition handed 
down from their ancestors: the place itself 
shews its own antiquity by many old monu- 
ments^ as inscriptions upon stones^ chequered 
pavements^ and Roman coins ; as also by this 
its modem name^ which signifies a burrow; 
that is, a Roman fortress. If ever it recover 
its ancient name, it must be owing to others, 
and not to me, though I have sought it with all 
the diligence I could. And indeed, one is not 
to imagine, the particular name of every place 
in Britain is to be found in Ptolemy, Antoninus, 
the Notitia, and in classic Authors. If a man 
might have the liberty of a conjecture, I must 
confess I should take it to be Bremetonacum, 
upon the account of its distance from Coccium/' 
Thus far Camden. Dr. Gale is the next anti- 
quarian I shall produce, who mentions Over- 
borough. The Doctor observes, '' that besides 
the name Burrow, which signifies an old Roman 
cdstrum or fortification, Roman medals, inscrip- 
tions lipoh stones, tessellated pavements, fix a 
station at that village, which stands near a great 
hill. The name of this hill is Ingleborough, 
which is a Saxdn compound Word, and signifies 
the same thing in Saxori as Bremetonacae, the 
name of Dverbbrough's station, signifies in the 
British language." Thus far Gale. 



Mr. Horsley is the next antiquary I shall pro- 
duce, who takes notice of Overborough. This 
learned clergymen is lately dead : what he 
writes concerning Overborough's antiquity, I 
shall deliver out of his Britannia Romana, page 
454. '' The evidences (says he) of Overbo; 
rough's being a Roman station, mentioned by 
Dr. Gale, are very strong ; besides the name, 
Roman coins, stones and tessellated pavements 
fix a station here. Camden also observes, 
' that besides the tradition of the inhabitants 
concerning an old city which stood near it, the 
place makes proof of its own antiquity by many 
ancient monuments, inscriptions upon stones, 
chequered pavements, and Roman coins, as also 
by this name. Burrow/" Thus far Horsley. 
This is the sum which these three authors have 
recorded concerning Overborough. But I can- 
not collect from Mr. Horsley's book, that ever 
that clergyman was personally present at this 
station to examine it; for what he says con- 
cerning Overborough, is only translated from 
Camden and Gale. Nay, I am almost sure 
Horsley was never there ; because he has omit- 
ted inserting a curious altar into his Britannia 
Romanay which altar was fixed in an old build- 
ing by Overborough, but is now in my posses- 



sion^ and iivhich I shall describe afterwards. 
Neither does it appear from Dr. Gale's ob- 
servations^ that the Doctor was ever personally 
to view and examine what monuments remained 
at Overborough. What Gale says seems mostly 
to be translated from Camden. Hence I con- 
clude^ that neither these two^, nor any other an- 
tiquarian^ as far as I can find^ has made it his 
business to examine into the antiquities of 
Overboroughj by being personally on the place^ 
since Camden's time^ and what has been ob- 
served about it since^ is generally transcribed 
from him. The famous Camden was the first 
who discovered Overborough to be a Roman 
station ; and after this discovery he tells us^ he 
used all the diligence he could^ to trace out the 
Roman name^ but could not do it at last to his 
own satisfaction. Before I leave Camden^ I 
cannot help remarking upon one particular^ 
which very much surprises me. He tells us, 
that Overborough shews its own antiquity, by 
many old monuments and inscriptions upon 
stones : now I have calculated from the history 
of Camden's life, that about last April it was 
just 156 years since Camden was at Overbo- 
rough. At that time all the Roman inscriptions 
were to be seen ; the ruins of the barracks or 



houses of the Roman garrisons were not taken 
away, and levelled with the ground; yet, though 
these inscriptions were then to be viewed ; and, 
as Camden tells us, were many : what surprises 
me^ is, this antiquary has not left upon record 
any one single inscription upon any one stone or 
altar he saw there. This omission or neglect is 
not according to Camden's usual custom at other 
Roman stations, where he has transcribed into 
his Britannia such inscriptions as he met with in 
his travels through Britain ; which inscriptions 
are now in Camden's Britannia, though the 
stones and altars that contained them are lost, 
at least several of them. If Camden had ac- 
quainted us with these inscriptions he saw at 
Overborough, and said they were many, but are 
now all destroyed ; we might thence probably 
have collected, what Roman legion or cohort 
built this station. We might have learned, 
what emperors had lodged at Overborough in 
the fortress, by having votive altars erected to 
th^n, and their names inscribed on them ; for 
above a dozen Roman emperors have been in 
Britain. We might have learned from inscrip- 
tions upon altars, what gods the Romans wor*- 
shipped there, and who amongst the British idols 
was the tutelar god of the Britons at Overbo- 
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rough ; so that by learning the name of the idol^ 
we might discover, who» was the local deity a- 
mong the gods of the Britons ; that is, who was 
the British god of Overborough : though by good 
fortune I have recovered an altar, whose inscrip- 
tion informs us what British idol was the god of 
the Britons at Overborough. Allthese particu- 
lars are to be collected from inscriptions upon 
stones at the Roman stations ; whereas our his-, 
tories are quite. silent relating to these things, 
and the tutelar deities of several places in Bri- 
tain have hieuJ names discovered by Mr. Horsley's 
curious observations upon inscriptions of altars 
erected to these local deities, and found at those 
places, where these local deities presided; by 
which means only we arrive at the names and 
knowledge of those idols worshipped by the old 
Britons ; wbidi we can arrive at no other way, 
nor by any history now extant. 

I shall nowenquire into the reason, why Camr 
den did not insertthein^riptions^of Overborough 
into his JBntannm; as he did the in^riptions of 
other .stations. . There goes a tradition, and 
whether this tradition be confirinedby Camden's 
Remains, Letters, &c. I cannot tell; to vrit, 
when. Camden travelled through Britain in 
search of antiquities^ to compile his Britannia; 



Sir Robert Cotton went along with him as a 
companion in the same .studiea and travels. 
These two gentlemen, wentito iCarlisb^: examin- 
ing all along the antiquiti^ of the norths Thus 
much I collect from Camden's life^ prefixed td 
his Britannia. Besides th|s^ . it is> related some- 
where of these two gentlemen^ that they pro- 
cured those stones^ altars^ &c. which contained 
inscriptions^ wherever . Ihey could .meet with 
them, especially if they. contiuned matter propei^ 
to illustrate the history of theold .Britons or Ro^ 
mans. These stones they sent aw^y by shipping 
to London. This must certainly bejso^: because 
at Conington near Stilton^ the seat of the fa-^ 
mous Sir Robert Cotton,, are thie Notthumber* 
land altars and inscriptons .to be seen at; this 
day. But as the story goes, these two gentle- 
men loading some boats with those kind of 
stones, these vessels, lo the great grief of all Bri- 
tish antiquaries, and the irretrievable Ip^ of 
British antiquities, were lost at sea, and this 
precious treasure buried in the deep. 

Now it .appears, that, the NortJwmberlftnd 
stones » got safe, to shore, :becaiito<»ev^<alK of 
them are at Conington, Sir RdbertlCottdn'^seat^ 
and to be viewed at this day. r May it not theft 
bethought probable, that the: antiquities of 
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Overborough might be among the antiquities of 
other stations which were lost at sea. What fa- 
vours this supposition^ is this^ Camden has tran- 
scribed several inscriptions belonging to the sta- 
tion of Ribchester^ which is the next station to 
that of Overborough ; when at the same time^ 
he has not transcribed any one inscription of all 
those he saw at Overborough^ and says they 
were many, which in all likelihood he would 
have transcribed into his Britannia, if they had 
arrived s^fe at shore. This account furnishes us 
with a reason, why none of the many monu- 
ments which Camden saw at Overborough, are 
mentioned in his Britannia; the first edition 
whereof he printed anno 1586, about four years 
after he had been at Overborough. 

CHAP. III. 

OVEBBOBOUGH PBOVED THE BBEMETOl^ACiE OF 
ANTONINUS. 

I have observed already from the quotation 
out of Camden, that this antiquary only con- 
jectured, and with diflSdence too, that Over- 
borough might be the Bremetonacae of Antoni- 
nus ; but at the same time Camden says, that 
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if ever that village recover its ancient name, it 
must owe it to others^ and not to him^ though 
he had sought it with all the diligence he could. 
However, all antiquarians since his time have 
taken for granted, what was only a doubtful 
surmise of Camden's, without examining any 
further into this matter. Though Mr. Camden 
seems to leave this task as a legacy to the anti- 
quarians, which none as yet have accepted of 
It is therefore incumbent upon me, to make 
good the title of my subject, to bring such rea- 
sons and observations of my own, as are suffi- 
cient to prove Overborbugh to* be the Breme- 
tonacse of the Romans, and of Antoninus ; and 
so reduce that to a certainty, which was only a 
doubtful conjecture of Camden's. 

1. Bremetonacse must stand south, or south- 
west from Galacum, because Antoninus's 10th 
iter runs from Glanoventa, now Lanchester, in 
the county of Durham, to Mediolanum, now 
Drayton, in the county of Salop ; that is, this 
iter is from north to south. 

2. Bremetonacs is fixed by Antoninus in his 
10th journey through Britain, at a distance of 
twenty-seven Roman miles from Galacum. 

3. Bremetonacffi must be twenty Roman 
miles from Coccium, for Antoninus makes the 
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distance between Bremetonacas and Coccium 
just so many miles. 

4. Bremetonacas must be fixed north and by 
east of Coccium, as it is south and by west of 
Galaeum. 

5. Bremetonacie must have military ways run- 
ning from it according to all Antoninus's sta- 
tions, one to Galaeum, the next station on the 
north, the other to Coccium, the next station 
towards the south. 

6. Bremetonacse must stand line in line^ or 
near it, between Galaeum and Coccium, be- 
cause we find the military way from Coccium 
runs directly towards Galaeum ; and wherever 
Bremetonacas stood, it must be on this military 
way. 

7. Bremetonacas must stand at the confluence 
of two rivers/ because all stations in the north 
have such a situation. 

8. Bremetonacas must have a fortress, or an 
oblong square fortification rampired with a 
stone wall. 

9. Bremetonaca^ must produce Roman mo- 
numentls for its. antiquity^ because wherefer it 
stood, th6 Romans inhabited it at least by in- 
tervals above three hundred and fifty years, 
even till they abandoned this isle^ which I shall 
prove afterwards. 
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Wherever we can discover any plot of ground> 
which has these pro]^erties^ <iiatplot of ground 
claims an indisputable title to the Bremetonacae 
of Antoninui?. Let us no'w examine how these 
nine properties tally with- Overborough. 

1 . Bremetonacss is fixed al twenty-seven Ro- 
man miles distance from Galacum by Antoni- 
nus; but Where's Gralacum? Galacuih must 
be fixed oh a certain foundation as to its posi- 
tion^ otherwise I am entangled at my first set- 
ting out ; for I must have an approved situation 
for Galacum^ to fix one point of my compass 
upon^ before I can fairly prove the situsition of 
Bremetonacse. I prove Galacum to be Apulby^ 
for these following reasons ; 1. Became Anto* 
ninuS:, who is to be my guide, places Galacum 
nineteen Italian miles from Alone. Now all 
antiquarians agree that Alone is Whiftey Cas- 
tle in Cumberland^ the rampart of which for- 
tress is standing to this day^ and Apulby is just 
nineteen Italian miles from Whitley Calsile. S. 
Galacum must be Apulby^ because that towh 
has Roman antiquitie^i and dtands upoA Uie mi- 
litary way running south from Whitley Castle^ 
which ngrees with Antoninus'saccoutit exactly. 
3. Galium must be Apulby, because it agrtes 
to the distance of milesi in Antoninus^ tirhich 
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suit with Overborough ; that is^ twenty-seven 
Italian miles^ or between twenty-two and twen- 
ty-three English miles. Hence these two sta- 
tions prove one another from Antoninus^ who 
puts down Galacum and Bremetonacse^ just at 
such a distance as agrees with Apulby and Over- 
borough. 

2. Bremetonacas must stand south of Gala- 
cum ; Overborough doth so^ for it stands south 
of Apulby : which answers Antoninus's position 
of these two stations. 

3. Bremetonacas must be twenty Roman 
miles from Coccium ; now Coccium is agreed 
by all antiquarians to be Ribchester ; and^ upon 
the nearest calculation I can make I find Over- 
borough^ if we go along the military way^ to be 
just twenty Roman miles^ according to Anto- 
ninus^ that is^ about eighteen English miles from 
Ribchester. 

4. Bremetonacffi must stand north and by 
east of Coccium^ as it is south and by west4>f 
Galacum ; Overborough has exactly this situa- 
tion between Apulby and Ribchester. 

5. Bremetonacse must have two military ways 
running from it^ according to all Antouinus's 
stations^ one way to Galacum^ the next station 
north ; the other to Coccium^ the next station 
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south. To this I answer^ that I have traced out 
a military way from Ribchester town into York- 
shire^ running on the north side of Slaidburn 
through Crossa Greets then on the north side oS 
Tatham Chapel through Bentham to Overbo- 
rough. This very military way from Ribches- 
ter to Overborough^ and their distance in miles^ 
agreeing to Antoninus's^ are such sure argu- 
ments to prove Overborough to be the Breme- 
tonacse of Antoninus ; tbat^ were all other ar« 
guments wanting^ these would be sufficient. 

6. Bretnetonacse must stand in a line^ or near 
it^ between Galacum and Coccium^ because the 
military way from Coccium runs directly to- 
wards Galacum^ and Bremetonacs must stand 
somewhere on this military way. To this I 
answer^ that lay a thread on the map^ one end 
at Apulby^ and the other at Ribchester^ and 
this thread runs almost cross the fortress at 
Overborough. 

7. Bremetonacae must stand at the confluence 
of two rivers^ because the Roman generals in 
Britain always pitched upon such a situation to 
erect <lieir stations on. Overborough is fixed 
exactly so ; it has a most pleasant situation at 
the confluence of two rivers. The river Lac 
washes the south idde of the fortress^ and the 
river Lune the west. 
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8. Bremetonacse must have an oblong square 
fortification or fortress^ rampired with a stone 
wall. To this I answer^ that the delineation of 
the fortress at Overborough on the east and 
south sides is visible to this day ; the rest is 
destroyed by the improvements of the place. 

9. Bremetonacae must produce Roman monu- 
ments of its antiquity^ because the Romans in- 
habited that station at least by intervals for the 
space of three hundred and fifty years^ even till 
they abandoned this island. In answer to this^ 
Camden is an authentic witness^ that Overbo- 
rough was famous in bis thne for Roman monu- 
ments. 

Thus I have sufficiently proved Overborough 
to have these nine essential properties belong- 
ing to Bremetonacae; consequently the title 
of that village to the Bremetonacss of Antoni- 
nus is indisputable. 

That no objection may stand in the way to 
what I have been advancing ; for I can recol- 
lect none except the tessellated pavement found 
some years ago near Gargrave ; I will set this 
objection in as fair a light as it will admit of, 
and then remove it. 

A few years ago the plough discovered a fine 
tessellated pavement^ somewhere in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Gargrave. The distance of this 
pavement from Ribchester answers very well to 
the distance between Coccium and Bremetona- 
caB ; why thea must not this pavement fix Bre- 
nietonacae in that plot of ground^ where the 
pavement was found ? 

To this I answer, that the tessellated pave- 
ment proves, that the Romans have been there ; 
and I design to shew from this tessellated pave- 
ment, that Julius Agricola fixed a summer's 
camp on that plot of ground, when that Roman 
general conquered Craven. But then I assert, 
that there are often found such pavements, 
where the Romans never fixed a settlement. 

There were three sorts of camps among the 
Romans. 1. Castrum. 2. Castrum ^stivum. 
3. Castrum Hibemum, or CasteUum, i. e. a fix- 
ed fortress. The first was nothing but a march- 
ing camp, where the legions lodged all night 
only. The second was such a camp as that near 
Gargrave, where the legions fixed for several 
days or weeks in a summer's campaign. Here 
was a regular camp fixed, and in the general's 
tent, which was called the pratorium, was a 
pavillion, or room of audience, which was paved 
with little square cubes or tiles of various and 
beautiful colours, (those which I have are pur- 
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pie.) If it happened that the geneiral and his 
legions were called suddenly away upon any 
emergent occasion^ these tessellated pavements 
were left ; which, after they were grown over 
with grass^ and buried by length of time, were 
in after ages discovered by the plough. These 
beautiful pavements Julius Caesar always carried 
with him in his summer's campaign, to pave his 
pavillion withal, as Suetonius informs us: so 
did succeeding generals, in imitation of the great 
Caesar's delicacy. But then these pavements 
prove no settlements of the Romans where they 
are found, only they point out a place where a 
camp has been. And since this plot of ground 
has not one of these properties belonging to old 
Bremetonacae, besides its distance from Rib- 
chester, and the chequered pavement; it can 
have no manner of pretence to that station in 
Antoninus. 

To conclude : from all the foregoing proofs 
and particulars put together, I hope I have 
made it sufficiently appear, that the situation of 
Antoninus's Bremetonacae was at Overborough, 
upon the fertile banks of the river Lune, the 
beautiful and pleasant seat of Robert Pen wick, 
Esq. counsellor at law, and, as most worthy, re- 
presentative in parliament for the corporation 
of Lancaster. 



^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

CONCERNING THE MILITARY WAY BETWEEN OVERBO- 

ROUGIi AND RIBCHESTER, WHICH HATH HITHERTO 

BEEN UNDISCOVERED BY THE ANTIQUARIANS. 

The want of the discovery of this military 
way, running from Overborough to Ribchester, 
has sufficiently perplexed the antiquarians ; this 
military way being part of the military way of 
Antoninus's 10th iter through Britain, which was 
from Glanoventa, now Lanchester, in the coun- 
ty of Durham, to Mediolanum, now Drayton, 
on the edge of the county of Salop : and this 
10th iter running through Bremetonacae the 
length of 150 miles from beginning to end, all 
the length of this military way is found out by 
the antiquarians, except that part of it which 
runs from Apulby to Overborough, and thence 
to Ribchester. 

Mr. Horsley seems to despair, that this part 
of the military way should ever be recovered ; 
heiEir what he says in the 454th and 455th pages 
of his Britannia. 

''As for the military way between Apulby 
and Overborough, and from thence to Ribches- 
ter in Lancashire, I can get no certain intelli- 
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gence of it. I am afraid we have no remains^ 
that are sure and considerable, to guide us here. 
Every body supposes a military way, but no- 
body traces it out/' Then a little after Mr. 
Horsley tells us, " he knew not the measure or 
computation of miles between Overborough and 
Ribchester/* And as for the military way be- 
tween these two stations, he gives it up for lost ; 
and then concludes, we must still be content to 
be in the dark about it. This military way, 
which no antiquarian yet ever found out, and 
which Mr. Horsley despaired of ever finding, I 
shall now describe, having been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with it for several years. 

This Roman way begins at the fortress of 
Ribchester, and runs north over Long Ridge 
Fell, and discovers itself by being green, when 
the rest of Long Ridge is heathy and morassy 
on both sides the way ; upon which account the 
inhabitants call this way the Green Lane. As 
soon as this military way reacheth the north sum- 
mit of Long Ridge, it makes a right angle, and 
runs on to the north side of the hill towards the 
east ; and after some length it turns by degrees 
to the north, and then points directly towards 
Overborough. This military way enters York- 
shire a little below Dowford Bridge, and pro- 
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ceeds in a direct line on. the north side of Newton 
and Slaitbum through Crossa Greet. It is very 
apparent on the north side of Tatham Chapel. It 
runs through Bentham towards Overborough, 
but the improved country short of Overborough 
had eradicated the remains of it. 

Above 300 yards in length of this military 
way, as soon as it enters Yorkshire^ was made 
improved land some years ago. The first time 
it was plowed, a causeway of seven yards broad 
was uncovered. I was present on the place, and 
an eye-witness, so had an opportunity of ob- 
serving in what manner the wise Romans made 
their public roads. The ground on both sides 
these 300 yards is soft and morassy, whereas the 
military way running through it is even, dry, 
and firm unto this day. The method which I 
observed the Romans took to cure this morassy 
ground, where they laid their way, was by lay- 
ing a deep bed of large pebbly gravel seven 
yards broad, and upon this gravel they paved 
with large broad flat stones; but few or any 
small and round ones, such as we use now-a- 
days for paving causeways. This I observed as 
remarkable ; and the reason, I imagine, why no 
round small boulter stones were used by them, 
was, that the cavalry, of which the Romans had 
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great numbers in the conquest of Britain^ might 
travel with more safety and expedition, and 
these small round stones are apt to be trod in 
by degrees to such soft morassy grounds. Be- 
sides this, I observe also another property, which 
distinguishes a Roman military way from our 
modem ones. These military ways lie higher 
than our modem ways do, in case they be paved. 
The Roman legions were at great pains and 
labour in making these military ways through 
Britain ; and I have seen it observed, that these 
Roman ways abound with fine gravel in some 
places, when no such gravel can now be found 
any where in the neighbourhood like it. It 
appears from a passage in Tacitus's life of Ju- 
lius Agricola, chap. 31. that the Romans made 
use of the Britains, to carry the stones and 
gravel, when these Roman highways were made. 
Galgacus the Caledonian general, just before 
that famous battle he fought with Julius Agricola 
in Scotland, tells his soldiers the Britons, what 
they must expect, if they suffered themselves to 
be subdued by the Romans, nothing but to 
have their hands and bodies worn and consumed 
by carrying stones to pave the bogs ; while the 
Roman soldiers stood over them, and gave di- 
rections with a thousand stripes and indignities. 
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What is further remarkable concerning these 
military ways, is, that the Romans used to bury 
their dead by these highways, but never in 
their towns. Hence we learn the reason, why 
dieir epitaphs began so often with siste viator; 
the epitaph being addressed to the traveller 
along the highway. Sometimes these Roman 
tumuli, barrows, or burying places, were at 
some distance from these military ways, a mile 
or more, as I have observed ; however we may 
lay it down for a general rule, that wherever 
we discover a Roman tumulus at some little 
distance, upon examination, we shall always 
find a Roman way. Near the military way 
from Ribchester to Overborough, I have dis- 
covered some Roman tumuli. In one of these 
the stones being removed, I found three urns, 
two large ones and a little one, which urns, as 
I imagined, contained the funeral ashes of hus- 
band, wife and child. All these three urns 
contained ashes, and one little urn held ashes, 
and very little bones. Out of one of these urns 
I took two copper skewers full six inches long, 
and twisted all the length. These for a long 
time I supposed to be the tongues of two Ro- 
man JibuUe, being like some of those in Mont- 
fiaiucon's cuts, till 'accidentally reading a little 
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treatise of Sir John Clerk's^ upon the stylus or 
graphium ; that is^ the writing pen of the anci- 
ent3^ so often mentioned by classic authors; 
these copper instruments of mine tallied so much 
with Sir John's descriptions^ that I have conclud- 
ed mine to be the stylus, graphium^ or writing 
pen of the Romans. I shall give a descripton 
of this of mine taken out of the urn afterwards. 
At some distance from these three ums^ and 
at a farther distance from the same military way, 
between Overborough and Ribchester, some 
years ago was found a copper urn^ containing a- 
bove 600 medals, all silver, and consequently 
Roman denarii Several of these I have in my 
collection of medals. This urn abounded most 
with the coins of Alexander Severus and Gor- 
dianus Pius. The former of these emperors be- 
gan to reign armo 233, and Gordian about the 
year 238. This emperor Gordian has several 
stone inscriptions erected to him in Britain, he 
being the darling of the legions. The medals 
of this urn of youngest date, that I have seen, 
are CHx)cilla, empress of Philip ; and if a conjec- 
ture may be indulged concerning the time when 
these medals were hid, I should pitch upon the 
reign of Probus, about the year 277, when that 
emperor ha<l great wars in Britain, (for proba- 
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hly they were hid in the war time) one Boaosus 
a Briton^ setting up for Roman emperor, who 
after much bloodshed was subdued by Victori- 
nus, general to the emperor Probus. And thus 
much concerning the military way between 
Over borough and Ribchester. 

These military ways are the surest guides to 
trace out all Antoninus's stations by, because 
there are no stations in Antoninus, but those 
which stand upon military ways : so that catch 
hold of a military way, and pursue it ; and de- 
pend upon it, it will lead and conduct oiie, like 
Ariadne's clue, to some station mentioned by 
Antoninus. 



CHAP. V. 

THE YEAE WHEN, AND THE ROMAN GENERAL WHO, 

ERECTED THE STATION OF BBEMETONACiE, 

COLLECTED OUT OF TACITtTS. 

No author within the compass of my reading, 
among die moderns, has ever yet acquainted us 
with the name of the Roman general, who con- 
quered Lancashire, and reduced this country to 
the Roman empire . No antiquarian has yet told 
us, who that Roman was, who erected any one 
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of the four stations in Lancashire . I hope there- 
fore it will not be imputed to me as time ill spent^ 
or labour ill bestowed^ if I attempt this difficult 
task; and if upon trial I fall short in my proofs, 
I still flatter myself I shall merit pardon, yvhile 
I am endeavouring to bring honour to mine own 
country, the western Brigantes ; by attempting 
to prove who that Roman general was, who in- 
structed and initiated the western Brigantes, the 
first people of all the Britons, in the dress, lan- 
guage, arts and accomplishments of the Romans. 
In order therefore to bring to light this dark 
part of the history of our country, I propose to 
do these four things. 

First, to prove from Tacitus, that Julius A- 
gricola, who was propraetor in Britain under 
Flavins Vespasian the emperor, was commander 
of the legions here, and was the person who sub- 
dued Lancashire, with the rest of the western 
Brigantes, and reduced them to the Roman em- 
pire. 

Secondly, I shall prove from the same histo- 
rian, that the utmost extent of Agricola's con- 
quest, in the same year that he conquered Lan- 
cashire, was from about the river Deva south to 
Solway Frith and the rivers of Eden and Tyne 
north, where he ended the campaign of this 
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year. Then from the military way I shall also 
prove, that the hreadth of Agricpla's conquests 
this year to the east, was no further than about 
Skipton and Westmorland. So that the whole 
of Agricola's conquests this year was Craven in 
Yorkshire, Westmorland, Lancashire and Cum- 
berland. 

Thirdly, I shall prove from the express words 
of Tacitus, that Juhus Agricola erected stations 
in Lancashire ; and they must be these four, Bre- 
metonacae (Overborough,) Mancunium (Man- 
chester,) Longovicus (Lancaster,) Coccium (Rib- 
chester;) which four stations 1 shall prove to be 
erected by Julius Agricola, the same year in 
which he conquered Lancashire. 

Fourthly, I shall prove out of Tacitus, that 
Agricola spent a whole winter among the wes- 
tern Brigailtes, whom he had conquered the sum- 
mer before, instructing those people in the 
dress-, language, arts and accomplishments of the 
Romans. 

First I am to prove, that Julius Agricola con- 
quered Lancashire. 

In the 18th Chap, of Agricola's life, Tacitus 
acquaints us, that Agricola coming into Britain, 
to take upon him the command of the legions 
here, he goes into the country of the Ordovices, 
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where the legions were. The Ordovices had 
just then destroyed almost a whole wing of the 
Roman horse. Agricola assembler his troops, 
falls upon the Ordovices^ and destroyed almost 
all the whole nation of them. By the Ordovi- 
ces are meant the inhabitants of North Wales. 
After this Tacitus acquaints us^ that Agricola 
invaded the isle of Mona. By Mona in Tacitus 
is meant the isle of Anglesea. This is plain, be- 
cause Tacitus expressly observes, that Agricola 
went out of the country of the Ordovices into 
the isle of Mona without ships ; and therefore 
Agricola ordered all the soldiers that could swim, 
to swim over to Mona. So the Mona of Taci- 
tus is the isle of Anglesea, as the Mona of Julius 
CflBSar and Ptolemy is the Isle of Man. Hence 
I collect from Tacitus, that all the conquests of 
Agricola's first year's proprsBtorship in Britain 
was reducing the Ordovices, and the inhabitants 
of the isle of Anglesea, to the obedience of the 
empire. Agricola being an excellent Proprae- 
tor, spent all the winter after in regulating the 
licentiousness of the legions, who hitherto had 
been very tyrannical over the Britons, and in re- 
dressing the grievances and oppressions that the 
Britons laboured under ; by which actions Ju- 
lius Agricola made himself very acceptable to 
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the Britons. This same winter^ being the first 
of Agricola's propraetorship or government over 
Britain^ the legions had their winter quarters 
among the Ordovices^ as may be collected from 
Tacitus. 

Thus much for Julius Agricola's first years' 
government over Britain. 

In the beginning of the second year Tacitus 
acquaints us in the 20th Chap, of Agricola's 
life^ that this general assembled the legions 
when warm weather came. Now it is plain 
from the aforegoing account^ that the Roman 
legions must have had their winter quarters 
among the Ordovices^ which people Agricola 
had subdued the year before. But where dwelt 
the Ordovices ? Camden derives the word 
Ordovices firom two British Words, H^OK^Wtbl, 
which signify those that dwelt about the river 
Deva. And Tacitus putting a Latin termina- 
tion to these two British words, thence came 
the name Oar-Devi-ces, that is Ordovices. Now 
we all know where the river Deva is, for it re- 
tains part of the name to this day, and runs by 
Chester. Hence I collect, that Agricola assem« 
bled his legions somewhere among the Ordovi- 
ces, or inhabitants about the river Deva, or 
North Wales. All the antiquarians agree in 
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this, that the Ordovices inhabited North Wales, 
and about Deva river. 

Now comes on the difficulty, to trace out 
which way Agricola marched in quest of new 
adventures, when he and his legions left North 
Wales. It is certain, Agricola and his legions 
did not confine themselves within the domini- 
ons of the Ordovices this year, because accord- 
ing to Tacitus all the Ordovices were subdued 
last year, and the Silures, or South Wales, had 
been subdued to the empire some time before 
this by two former propraetors, Ostorius and 
Cerealis. Agricfola did not march to the south- 
east, when he l,eft the Ordovices, because all 
Britain from the south bounds to the river Deva, 
was subject at this time to the Roman empire ; 
which may be collected from the Roman his- 
torians, or from Tacitus in particular. Well 
then, suppose Agricola marched north-east 
amongst the eastern Brigantes, i. e. the east 
parts of Yorkshire : this he need not do, be- 
cause I can prove from the express words of 
Tacitus, that the eastern Brigantes were already 
subdued and reduced to the obedience of the 
Roman empire by the former propraetor Petilus 
Cerealis. Terrorem statim intulit Petilus Cer- 
ealis, Brigantum civitatem, quae numerosissima 
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totius provincue perhibetur^ ingressus, mag- 
namque partem victoria amplexus aut beUo. 
And what part of the Brigantes this was^ which 
Cerealis had subdued^ Tacitus lets us under- 
stand by civitas num^rosissim^, which was not 
York, but the Isurium of Ptolemy^ which Isu- 
rium is now the present Aldborough^ 13 miles 
north-west of York. This Isurium of Ptolemy 
was the capital city of the Brigantes^ according 
to the opinion of antiquarians^ from the Roman 
monuments apparent at this day; so that we 
may justly calculate Aldborough was the dvilas 
numerosissima of Tacitus^ the largest and most 
populous of all the Brigantes. 

In short, which way, to bring this enquiry to 
an issue, did Agricola advance in pursuit of new 
adventures, when he and his legions marched 
out of the dominions of the Ordovices ? 

Let us attend nicely to the account of Tacitus, 
from which it is plain, that Julius Agricola and 
his legions marched into the north of Britain ; 
for as that historian tells us of Agricola's assem- 
bling the legions in the 20th Chap, so the same 
historian lets us know in the 23nd Chap, fol- 
lowing, that Agricola was arrived in Scotland 
as far as Edinburgh Frith. Well, but still 
Agricola might march from the dominions of 
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the Ordovices, and from about the river Deva 
into Scotland^ and yet never set hostile foot in 
Lancashire. Let us still stick close to Tacitus^ 
and try what we can pick out of that historian^ 
to prove that Julius Agricola at this very time 
invaded, entered and subdued Lancashire, with 
the rest of the western Brigantes ; which ac- 
count of Agricola I prove in the following 
mwner. The very first exploit, which Tacitus, 
in the 26th Chap, acquaints us with, that Agri- 
cola performed, after that general had left the 
river Deva, was ^stuaria etsUvakprtBtentare, et 
nihil interim apud hastes quietumpati^ qw> minus 
subitis excursihus poptdaretur ; et ubi satis ter- 
ruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis osten- 
tare. These very words contain the history of 
Julius Agricola's conquest of Lancashire, which 
I explain and int^pret after the following* man- 
ner. That Agricola marching from about the 
river Deva towards Scotland, the first exploit 
he performed according to Tacitus was, to at- 
tempt in person the estuaries, and to make 
sudden incursions upon the inhabitants between 
the estuaries, and give them not a moment's 
respite, &c. 

Now I ask, what estuaries were there in Agri- 
cola's march to Scotland, besides the estuaries 
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of Lancashire P Lancashire is so remarkable 
for estuaries^ that not any other county in 
Britain can produce so many^ and so large ones. 
The estuaries of Lancashire are the estuary 
of Mersey^ the estuary of Ribble, the estuary of 
Lune^ and the two most remarkable ones of 
Cartmel and Ulverstou Sands. But to make 
myself intelligible^ what I mean by an estuary^ 
and what Tacitus too must mean by the same 
word : so far as the tides run up the foot of a 
river, so far that part of the river is to be called 
an estuary. For instance, the sea-tides flow up 
the river Ribble as high as Walton, all the river 
from Walton to the sea is what 1 call an estu- 
ary. If Tacitus had designed, by endeavouring 
to deliver himself in the most express terms, to 
acquaint posterity, that Julius Agricola subdued 
the inhabitants of Lancashire; what words 
could that historian have pitched upon more 
proper than these? JSstuaria pr€Btentare, et 
nikUmterim apud hostea quietumpati, quo minus 
siMis excursibtia paptUaretur; that is^ Julius 
Agricola marching towards Scotland, when he 
left the river Deva, he first in person attempted 
the estuaries ; he and his legions swam over 
the river Mersey, as they had the year before 
swam over into the Isle of Anglesea, and sub- 
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dued it; so says Tacitus. And this year Agri- 
cola and his soldiers must swim over some place 
of the river Mersey, which Tacitus means by 
JEstuaria pnstentare : and as soon as Agricola 
and his legions were got amongst the inhabi- 
tants between the estuariea; Tacitus goes on 
with, et nihil interim apud hostes quietum pati, 
quo minus subitis excursibtis popularetur ; that is 
Agricola allowed not a moment's quiet or res- 
pite to the inhabitants between these estuaries, 
but wasted and spoiled them with sudden in- 
roads and incursions amongst them. These 
must be the inhabitants who lived between the 
estuaries of Mersey and Ribble, as also the 
inhabitants between the estuaries of Ribble and 
Lune, and of Cartmel and Ulverston Sand&. 
For it is plain, Tacitus. must mean, by the ene- 
mies who inhabited between estuaries, the na- 
tives of Lancashire. The coast of Cumberland 
has not one that can be called an estuary, 
besides Sol way Frith, which divides part of 
England from Scotland. And I shall prove in 
another place, that Agricola did not march over 
Solway Frith the same year in which he, con- 
quered Lancashire. 

To confirm the foregoing account I observe 
further^ that Julius Agricola made the estuaries 
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of Lancashire remarkable by his subduing the 
inhabitants between them ; because Ptolemy 
the Greek geographer, , gives names to two of 
these estuaries of Lancashire; the estuary of 
Ribble, according to Camden, Ptolemy calls 
Bellisama; and the estuary of Cartmel and 
Ulverston Sands, Ptolemy calls Moricambe. I 
desire to know, which way Ptolemy could get 
any knowledge of the estuaries of Lancashire, 
except he learned it from the Romans, particu- 
larly from Tacitus: nay, it appears certain, that 
Ptolemy must have his intelligence from Taci* 
tus, or some other Roman ; because Ptolemy, 
a little after he has given names to two estu- 
aries of Lancashire, expressly mentions the 20th 
legion being at Devani, i. e. Chester, which 
legion served under Agricola at this time, and 
therefore was called Legio Juliana. Ptolemy 
and Tacitus were contemporaries. Tacitus 
wrote the life of Julius Agricola in the reign of 
Trajan, as Sir Hetiry Savile avers in his notes 
upon Tacitus ; and Ptolemy wrote his. geogra- 
phy in the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and An- 
toninus Pius; so that Ptolemy, must have his 
account of Lancashire most probably from 
Tacitus, and Tacitus must have his account 
from his father-in-law Julius Agricola: for 
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Tacitus says^ he married Julius Agricola's 
daughterjust before that general was appointed 
by the emperor Plavius Vespasian propraetor of 
Britain. So that Tacitus had a fine opportu- 
nity of getting intelligence from his father-in- 
law^ of what were the particular exploits of each 
year's campaign of Julius Agricola^ whilst he 
made war upon the Britons. 

To what I Imve been advancing^ and endea- 
vouring to prove; namely^ that Julius Agricola^ 
when he left the Ordovices, and marched to- 
wards Scotland^ conquered Lancashire ; it 
may be objected, that all this amounts to no 
more, than that Julius Agricola marched along 
the sea-coasts of Lancashire, and though he, 
according to Tacitus, conquered the inhabitants 
between the estuaries all along to Scotland; 
yet this proves not that Agricola subdued the 
eastern parts of Lancashire. But this I can 
prove easily Enough from Tacitus also, for that 
historijEin s^iys Agricola invaded the woods as 
Wi^H &3 the estuaries. Now by the woods 1 un- 
d^l^tiitid thfe iriland and eastern parts of Lan- 
cashire, iM^h undoubtedly alK^unded with 
Svoods 'in thfe time of Agficdla. But if this 
will t\6i be allofwed to prove Agricola's invasion 
and cbtfqtieSt of the teastem p5ti*ts of Lancashire; 
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Agricola's erecting fortresses^ according to the 
express words of Tacitus^ and these fortresses 
being found at this day situated in the eastern 
and inland parts^ are a most convincing proof 
of his conquest of the whole County ^ and this I 
shall prove afterwards. 

Whilst I am talking of the sea coasts of Lan- 
cashire^ I must not let one particular pass un- 
observed. Ptolemy mentions ^ravrutv Aif»i|v, Por- 
tus Setantiorum^ the haven of the Setantii: 
Ptolemy places this between the estuary of Mor- 
icambe norths and the estuary of Bellisama 
south. According to this position of Ptolemy 
this sea-port town of the old Britons must stand 
somewhere in the Pylde country. If Agricola 
had made use of ships in his conquest of Lan- 
cashire^ then probably Tacitus would have men- 
tioned this sea-port town; but it is plain^ 
Agricofa had no ships^ when he invaded Angle- 
sea last year ; for according to that historian 
he wanted ships then^ which obliged the soldiers 
to swim over. So this year, when that general 
invaded Lancashire, we read of no ships that he 
had ; and the first time Tacitus mentions ships 
after this is, when Agricola was got into Scot- 
land ; there we read of a navy of ships, which 
Agricola had in Edinburgh Frith, which sailing 
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round Britain^ Agricola was the first Roman^ 
that discovered Britain to be an island. But 
to resume my main subject^ I conclude this 
head with observing^ that all the foregoing par 
ticulars put together amount to a convincing 
proof, that Julius Agricola, as soon as he left 
the Ordovices, invaded the inhabitants of the 
estuaries in the progress of his conquests towards 
Scotland^ and the inhabitants of or between the 
estuaries were the native Britons of Lancashire; 
and consequently Julius Agricola reduced Lan- 
cashire to the Roman empire in the second year 
of his propraetorship over Britain; which an- 
swers, according to Dionysius the chronologer, 
to the year of our Lord 79, Flavius Vespasian 
and Titus Vespasian being consuls. 

I come now, secondly, to prove from Tacitus, 
that the utmost extent of Agricola's conquests 
towards the north this year was no further than 
Sol way Frith on the west ; neither did Agricola 
march over the Eden and Tyne this year ; so 
that I am to prove, that Agricola conquered no 
other people this summer's campaign, besides 
the western Brigantes ; which I hope to prove 
out of the same historian. The reason why I 
am so particular in adjusting the bounds of 
Agricola's conquests over the western Brigantes 
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this year^ is because Agricola conferred great 
honours and advantages upon the countries and 
people which he conquered this year, in which 
he conquered Lancashire. So I think it very 
necessary, to collect from circumstances, what 
were all the countries Agricola conquered this 
year. Now all the countries Agricola conquered 
in his second year's campaign were Craven in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, and West- 
morland, which four countries I call by the name 
of the western Brigantes; and that Agricola 
conquered these four countries, and very little 
if any besides, I shall prove by and by; when 
I have fixed the bounds and limits of the whole 
dominions of the Brigantes. 

Ptolemy, in the 1 1th book and third chapter 
of his geography:, fixes the limits of the domi- 
nions of the Brigantes, according to the best 
exposition of that author, after this manner. 
The Brigantes are bounded on the north side 
by the two rivers Vedra and Ituna. By the 
river Vedra is to be understood Tyne, and by 
Ituna is meant the river Eden and Solway Frith ; 
and Ptolemy says expressly that the Brigantes' 
dominions reach from sea to sea. The limits 
of the Brigantes on the south Ptolemy fixes thus, 
according to those who have explained him, the 
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river Abus on the south-east ; by Abus we must 
understand H umber; and on the south-west 
Ptolemy makes the Brigantes and Ordovices to 
join upon one another. By this rule the Bri- 
gantes reach as far as the river Deva ; and Dr. 
Gale endeavours to prove^ that Chester be- 
longed to the Brigantes ; because of an altar 
found in that city^ which was inscribed and de- 
dicated to the goddess Brigantia. According 
to these limits of the dominions of the Brigantes^ 
Yorkshire, Lancashire^ Durham, Westmorland, 
Cumberland; all these five counties made up 
the dominions of the Brigantes. So that the 
Brigantes possessed the largest dominions of any 
people in all Britain in the time of the Romans. 
The limits of the Brigantes being thus deter- 
mined, I am now to prove, that Agricola made 
no conquests this year, besides those over the 
western Brigantes ; that is. Craven in York- 
shire, liancashire, Westmorland and Cumber- 
land ; which I prove from the words of Tacitus 
in the 22nd chapter of Agricola's life ; Tertim 
expeditianum annus novas gmtes aperuttj vas- 
talis usque ad Taum {astuario nomen est) na- 
tiombus. Which words I interpret thus, it was 
in Agricola's third year's campaign, in which 
he discovered new nations, by laying countries 
waste as far as Edinburgh Frith. 
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The river Taus or Tay running into Edin- 
burgh Frith bears that name. I have already 
observed^ that the year in which he subdued 
Lancashire was the second year of his command 
in Britain. From this quotation of Tacitus it 
appears^ that Agricola discovered new nations^ 
by laying countries waste as far as Edinburgh 
Frith^ in the third year of his command. Now 
I argue thus : if Agricola discovered not these 
new nations till his third year's campaign ; then 
it follows he conquered no further than either 
the river Eden and Solway Frith on the west^ 
or the river Tyne on the east^ in his seccHid 
year's campaign. For if that general bad 
marched over the river Eden^ which bounds the 
western Brigantes^ and made conquests beyond 
it^ then he must have discovered the Selgavie, 
i. e. the inhabitants of Nithisdale and Annan- 
dale, divided from the Brigantes by the river 
Ed^i. If Agricola had advanced over the river 
Eden more to the east, in his second year's cam- 
paign, and made conquests, he must have dis- 
covered the nation of the Otadeni, or inhabitants 
of Northumberland, (see the map of Agricola's 
second year's conquest at the end.) But accor- 
ding to the express words of Tacitus, Agricola 
did not discover these nations till his third year. 
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And if Agricola did not discover ttiese nations 
till then^ it naturally follows^ that the utmost 
extent of Agricola's conquests towards the north 
in the year in which he conquered Lancashire^ 
was no further than the dominions of the western 
Brigantes; that is, from the river Deva to the 
rivers Eden and Tyne, which includes Cum- 
berland^ in Agricola's second year's conquest 
over the western Brigantes. View the map, at 
the end. For if Agricola had conquered any 
people this year, besides the western Brigantes, 
and advanced as far as Edinburgh Frith, then 
he must have discovered several nations, as the 
Gadeni, or the inhabitants of Nithisdale ; the 
Otadeni, or the inhabitants of Northumberland 
between Tyne and Tweed ; the Damnii, inhabi- 
tants of Clidsdale, Tweedale, and Tiviotdale. 
All these nations lay between the Brigantes and 
Edinburgh Frith, which Frith Tacitus says 
Agricola did not approach till his third year ; 
which is a sufficient proof, that Agricola con- 
quered no other nation, in his second year's 
campaign in Britain, besides the western Bri- 
gantes. For Tacitus says, Agricola conquered 
new nations, which were not discovered till his 
third year's campaign ; that is, tHe historian 
means, Agricola advanced beyond the western 
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Brigantes in his third year ; for Agricola was 
the first of all the Romans, that invaded Scot- 
land. The Romans till Agricola's time knew 
nothing of Scotland, which is the reason, why 
Tacitus say, Agricola discovered new nations in 
his third year. Which account of Tacitus suffi- 
ciently proves, that Agricola made no new con- 
quests, in the year that he conquered Lancashire 
and Cumberland, beyond Solway Frith, and the 
rivers Eden and Tyne, which bound the domi- 
nions of the Brigantes ; which is the thing I 
promised to prove. 

Having already proved from the words of 
Tacitus, how far Agricola conquered towards 
the north in his second year's campaign, I shall 
now attempt to shew, how far Agricola con- 
quered towards the east of Lancashire and 
Cumberland the same year. The reason why 
I am so particular in this, is what I mentioned 
before; namely, the honour done by Julius 
Agricola to the people whom he conquered this 
year ; therefore I ought to shew, who they were, 
upon whom Agricola conferred the honours and 
advantages, which I shall mention afterwards ; 
and these people were none else, but the west- 
ern Brigantes. I can collect nothing from 
Tacitus in express words, to prove how far 
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Agricola conquered towards the east ; but then 
I can prove this from the grand military way^ 
which Agricola laid this year amongst the west- 
em Brigantes, and from the grand military way 
that Petilius Cerealis laid amongst the eastern 
Brigantes. I have already observed from Ta- 
citus^ that Petilius Cerealis conquered the eas- 
tern Brigantes. Now the military way of Peti- 
lius Cerealis runs from York to Aldborough. 
If therefore every Roman general made his mili- 
tary way run through the middle of his conquests, 
then the grand military way of Petilius Cereali.s 
must run through the middle of his conquests 
also. This military way runs through York 
northward ; then we must take as much breadth 
of that country to the west of York, as it lies 
to the east of it ; and between York and Scar- 
borough is about 30 miles space. Take about 
30 miles to the west of York^ and it brings us 
to about the east edge of Craven : thus far I 
reckon for Cerealis's conquest. Now let us 
ejcamine the grand military way, that Agricola 
laid through the western Brigantes, and we find 
that Agricola's grand military way is laid 
through Ribchester north; if then Agricola's 
grand military way is laid through the middle 
of his conquests^ then we must measure as much 
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to the east of Ribchester, as lies west of it. And 
betwixt Ribchester and the western sea is 18 or 
20 miles in length ; take this length of miles, 
and run them to the east of Ribchester ; and 
they will reach to about Skipton ; where Cerea- 
lis's conquests ended on the west, and Agricola's 
conquests too terminate on the east. How 
patly this calculation tallies, when we take our 
account from the two grand military ways of the 
Romans running north ; the eastern way laid 
by the propraetor, Cerealis, and the western by 
Julius Agricola. This calculation proves, that 
Agricola conquered Craven in the same year 
that he conquered the western Brigantes. But 
what puts this matter beyond all dispute, the 
grand military way, which belongs to Agricola's 
stations, is laid through this part of the coun- 
try. Add to this, the tessellated pavement 
which was found near GargnKve riiews, that the 
Romans have been in Oraven, and made war 
upon the inhabitants of that <:oun(try, by having 
a camp there ; and the tessellated pavemait 
must be the very floor where the pavillion of 
Agricola was erected. That the Romam have 
been in that country Dr. Oale shews by several 
instances. The author 'of die anonymous Ra- 
vennas mentions G^duinum^ which is the pre- 
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sent Colne^ where are tokens of Roman monu- 
ments. Dr. Leigh mentions a silver urn full of 
Roman medals^ found not far from Emmet ; and 
yet upon a careful survey of the Roman histo- 
rians^ who have given an account of the exploits 
and conquests of the Romans in Britain^ I can 
find no account of any Roman general making 
war upon this country ; that is^ upon the western 
Brigantes^ besides Julius Agricola only^ till it 
was wholly subdued to the obedience of the 
Roman empire. It is certain^ according to Ta- 
citus^ in the first book of his general history^ 
and second chapter, from these words, perdomi- 
ta Britannia et statimamiasa; Sir Henry Savile 
shews, that the conquest of all Britain was fi- 
nished by Julius Agricola in the reign of Domi- 
tian. Yet upon a careful survey of the Roman 
historians, I cannot find any Roman general 
advancing beyond the river Deva, or on the 
north side of it, and making conquests there, 
before, or in Domitian's reign, besides Agricola 
himself: this is a most convincing proof, that 
Julius Agricola was the general who conquered 
Graven. It is certain, the Roman legions must 
ihave been some weeks, if not months, here- 
abouts, and in Craven, from their fixed camp 
near Gargrave; which the chequered pavement 
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points out to us. Ravennas^ a very old author^ 
giving us a catalogue of those towns in Britain^ 
which owe their foundation to the Romans^ in 
his geography of Britain mentions Colunio^ 
which Dr. Gale says is the present Colne ; also 
Gallunio^ which the same antiquarian says is 
Whalley ; at the former of which places a camp 
is supposed to have been fixed. For when Ta- 
citus expressly tells us^ that Julius Agricola in 
person laid out the ground for the camps^ . loca 
castris ipse capere; whilst he was invading, the 
inhabitants between the estuaries and amongst 
the woods^ within the dominions of the western 
Brigantes ; it is certain^ Tacitus must mean of 
Agricola's camp near Gargrave, and that sup- 
posed to have been at Colne^ as well as of all 
other camps which Agricola pitched this year's 
campaign^ in which he conquered all those coun- 
tries. The Britons found work for ten Roman 
propraetors one after another^ for almost the 
space of 45 years ; that is, from the year of our 
Lord 43, about which time Claudius came into 
Britain, till about the year 87, in Domitian's 
reign, when Julius Agricola had finished the 
conquest of the Britons : so that our isle with- 
,stood the grand power of eight Roman emperors^ 
before the warlike and valiant old Britons could 
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be subdued ; neitiier were they totally subdued 
at last. Nine proprietors conquered from Por- 
tus Rutupen&ns ; that is^ Riehborough in Kent, 
where the Romans landed^ to the river Deva or 
North Wales. Julius Agricola^ the tenth pro- 
praetor^ began with the Ordovices^ or inhabitants 
of North Wales, and conquered the western Bri- 
gantes ; and then for five years after made war 
upon the inhabitants of Scotland, and so finished 
the conquest of Britain, according to Tacitus. 
As for the conquest of Westmorland, Agricola's 
military way running from Overborough through 
that county proves it. All these particulars put 
together sufficiently evince, that Agricola con- 
quered Craven, Westmorland, Lancashire and 
Oumberland in the second campaign he made 
in Britain, which was what I promised to prove. 
I come now to the third thing I am to prove 
from &e express words of Tacitus, that Julius 
Agricola erected stations in the same year, in 
which he^ionquered the inhabitants between the 
estuaries. From this account we learn the an- 
tiquity df every station in Lancashire. The 
stations or fortresses in Lanca^re are four; 
Bremetonacae, Overborough j Longovicus, Lan- 
caster; Mancunium, Manchester; Coccium, Rib* 
Chester. 
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I shall put down Tacitus' words out of the 20th 
chap, of Agricola's life, to prove this; Quibtis 
rebus mtUta cvvitates qtue in iUum diem ex €equo 
egerant, datis obsidilms iramposuere, et prasidiis 
casteUisque circumdatis, tanta ratione curaqtie, ut 
nuUa ante Britannia nova pars iUacessita tran- 
sirel. Which words I interpret and paraphrase 
thus; many cities of the inhabitants between 
the estuaries, and also of the woods in the east- 
em parts of Lancashire, Cumberland, and Cra- 
ven, being frighted with the sudden inroads of 
Agricola amongst them : and well they might, 
for Agricola had three legions, which, with their 
full auxiliaries, amounted to 36,000 fighting 
men, according to Vegetius. These cities, 
which till now had asserted a state of equality 
and independence, did after this lay aside all 
hostility, and delivered to Agricola hostages, as 
a security of their future obedience ; and these 
cities were begirt with garrisons and fortresses, 
which Agricola erected with such circumspec- 
tion and contrivance, that nothing was ever at- 
tempted against these fortresses ; whereas no 
new fortified place in all Britain escaped before 
^nas8ailed. In this passage we find Tacitus 
very express about the fortresses, which Agri- 
cola erected the same year, in which he conquer- 
. D 
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ed the inhabitants between the estuaries ati(l 
amongst the woods. I ask^ where we must look 
for these fortresses or stations, which Agricola 
erected ? Why, where should we look for them, 
but in the countries which Agricola subdued 
this year amongst the inhabitants between the 
estuaries and woods. I have observed already, 
that Agricola began his second year's campaign 
from the river Deva, and so advanced north ; 
let us examine, what fortresses we can find this 
way. It is most certain, Chester was a Roman 
station, and called Deva. Thus, by this inter- 
pretation of Tacitus, we discover the time when 
Chester became a Roman station; hence we 
learn, who the Roman general was, who erected 
a station at Deva; whereas to this day the 
Roman antiquity of Chester could never be dis- 
covered. The late learned Mr. Prescot of Ches- 
ter, as we may observe in a letter of his printed 
in Dr. Leigh's natural history of Lancashire, 
took a great deal of learned pains, to trace out 
the Roman antiquity of Chester ; but could not 
at last make it appear ; whereas, according to 
Tacitus thus explained, Chester was erected 
into a station by Julius Agricola the same year, 
in which he conquered Lanca^ire. To con- 
firm this, Ptolemy mentions the 20th legion 
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being at Chester^ who writ his geography in 
Trajan's or Hadrian's reign ; which well could 
not be past 20, or 30, or 40 years after Agrico- 
la's second year's propraetorship in Britain ; and 
the 20th legion was called the Julian legion 
from Julius Agricola, which to me are two 
convincing proofs of the truth of this interpre- 
tation of Tacitus. 

I will now take Agricola's stations in a row 
from south to north, by which means 1 trace out 
the four stations of Lancashire; Mancunium, 
Manchester ; Coccium, Ribchester ; Bremeto- 
nacae, Overborough ; Longovicus, Lancaster. 
These stations, four in number, are those which 
Tacitus says, Agricola surrounded many cities 
with,?ntiZ<^ civitatesprasidiis castellisque circum- 
data. I acknowledge I am very singular in my 
opinion, no critic or commentator ever dreamed 
of such an interpretation as I have put upon 
Tacitus' 20th chapter of Agricola's life. For 
my part, as to my own opinion, I am persuaded 
and convinced, that Tacitus in that chapter de- 
livers to us the history of Agricola's conquests 
over the western Brigantes ; and the castella, 
which Tacitus mentions in that chapter, must 
be these of Chester, Manchester, Ribchester, 
Overborough, Lancaster. I shall therefore pro- 
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ceed with my interpretation upon Tacitus ; that 
historian says^ Agricola surrounded many cities 
with garrisons and fortresses. Where were 
these cities? I answer, these were cities of the 
Britons, where Agricola built his fortresses. 
Chester was a city of the Britons, and called 
(STaevbabar; Ribchester was a city of the western 
Brigantes, for Ptolemy the geographer, num- 
bering up the cities of the Brigantes, mentions 
Ribodunum, which was the name of the old 
British city of Ribchester, as Coccium was the 
name of the fortress there ; and it is the opi- 
nion of a learned antiquarian, that Preston owes 
its original to Ribchester : so that though that 
polite and flourishing town had not its begin- 
ning from the Romans themselves ; yet it has so 
much of Roman extraction in it, that it may be 
called the daughter of the Roman Coccium, 
since, according to the opinion of Camden, 
Preston arose out of the ruins of Ribchester. 
That Oyerborough was a city, and a great city 
too, of the Britons, Camden says he learned 
from the inhabitants. . Here it may be asked, 
how came Camden and the inhabitants to know 
this? I answer, they might know this very 
easily, because when Camden was at Overbo- 
rough, which is now 166 years ago, the old 
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walls must be apparent ; so that by the appear- 
ance of the old ruins^ which took up a great 
space of ground between the Lac and the Lune, 
according to Camden's words, a British city 
might be traced out; for the cities of the Britons 
were surrounded with a trench and a rampart, 
and were rotind. This Caesar tells us in his de- 
scription of a British city. The name of this 
city, which stood where Overborough now 
stands, I take to be IStftiboniacft^ because the 
author of the Notitia, who took a list of the 
garrisons in Britain some time about the year 
440, when he mentions the garrison of Overbo- 
rough, calls it the garrison of Braboniacum ; so 
that as Braboniacum was the name of the city 
of Overborough, Bremetonacse was the name of 
the fortress there. 

Lancaster was a city of the western Brigantes, 
which may be proved from its British name. 
The Britons called Lancaster <^aerbD€ttll> which 
signifies a green city, and the old British name 
of Lancaster is still hinted at in the name of 
Green Aer, which is Green Caer, or the green 
city. 

But still in all this account of these cities of 
the western Brigantes, I am not yet come up 
to the meaning of Tacitus, viz. muUa civitates 
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prtBsidiis casteUisque circumdat^e. From these 
words the historian must mean, that Julius 
Agricola surrounded many cities with garrisons 
and fortresses. Now it is plain^ that Agricola 
built but one fortress at each of those cities. 
How then could Agricola;, according to Tacitus, 
surround many cities with garrisons and fortres- 
ses ? I answer, that Tacitus does not mean of 
those cities that had stations : but the historian 
must mean of those cities, that are in Lancashire, 
which were surrounded and invironed with these 
fortresses and military ways, which were laid 80 
miles in length from Chester to Lancaster. 
That the meaning of Tacitus may appear in a 
clear light, take a view of the map of Agricola's 
second year's conquest of the western Brigan- 
tes, at the end. And as many cities as were in 
Lancashire between the fortresses and military 
ways on the east, and the sea on the west, 
so many cities may be said to be surrounded 
with garrisons and fortresses. For the garri- 
sons that were quartered in these fortresses, their 
business was to stand all along the military 
ways as centinels and advanced guards, which 
they always did in time of war, and when they 
were under any apprehensions of a revolt of the 
Britons. So that by taking a view of the mili- 
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litary ways and fortresses drawn in the map, at 
the end, from Chester to Lancaster, 80 miles in 
length, and supposing the garrison of each re- 
spective fortress placed as guards and centinels, 
each on their respective military ways; this 
gives us a clear idea, what Tacitus means, when 
-he says that Agricola surrounded many cities 
with garrisons and fortresses. According to 
this account, the cities which Agricola surround- 
ed, must stand in Lancashire. It will therefore 
be expected from me, to prove there were many 
cities in Lancashire, when Agricola subdued 
the inhabitants of this country ; for Tacitus 
«ays, many cities were surrounded with garri- 
sons and fortresses ; and these many cities must 
stand in Lancashire. But there is no difficulty 
at all in this, for I do not doubt, but that there 
were a great many cities in Lancashire, when 
Agricola conquered it, which I prove thus. 
Strabo the geographer says, that the woods to 
the Britons were cities ; for the Britons, when 
they designed to build a city, cut down trees, 
then they inclosed a round plot of ground ; with 
these trees they erected hovels to live in, and 
made also folds for their cattle ; never fixing 
long in the same place. Caesar in his commen- 
taries gives us much the same account of a Bri- 
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tish city. It is accounted a city^ says he, among 
the Britons^ when some thick wood is fenced in 
with a trench and a rampart ; whither^ to avoid 
the incursions of the enemy^ the Britons retire, 
and take refuge in such fortified places. Ac- 
cording to these accounts of Strabo and Caesar, 
every wood in Lancashire must either have been 
a town or a city of the Britons. And to con- 
firm this account, Tacitus says, that Julius 
Agricola taught the western Brigantes, how to 
build houses ; which shews, that the houses or 
cities which the Britons had, when Agricola 
came among them, were only such as Strabo 
and Caesar describe ; namely, hovels made by 
rearing a few trees end to end. 

Let us still proceed with examining Tacitus's 
account of those fortresses, which Agricola 
erected in Lancashire. MuUte dvitates prtesi- 
diis casteUisque circumdatce, tanta ratume cura- 
que, ut nuUa ante Britannue nova pars iliacessUa 
transiret. Many cities were environed with for- 
tresses, built with such skill an \ contrivance, as 
well as care. The next sentence, because 
commentators reckon it obscure, I shall put 
down in Sir Henry Savile's translation, that 
nothing was ever attempted against them ; 
whereas no new fortified place in all Britain 
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escaped before unassailed. Of all the praises^ 
which Tacitus bestows UpoD his hero, he seems 
most to admire Agricola, for that general's great 
skill in the contrivance of his fortresses. For 
Tacitus says in another place, besides .what I 
have already quoted, that the greatest judges 
havie observed, that no general erected fortres- 
ses with more art than Agricola, for no fortress 
of that general's building wa^ ever taken by 
storm or surprise, or abandoned. 

Let us examine one of Agricola's fortresses, 
since Tacitus applauds them so much ; and 
Bremetonacffi shall be the fortress. And this 
we can do at this day, because Vegetius, who 
lived in Valentinian*s reign, when Agricola's 
fortresses were garrisoned by soldiers, has left 
us a description of a complete fortress in the 
following words. CasteUa munienda sunt loco 
tuto, ubi, et lignorum, etpabtdij et utpjuz suppetit 
copia ; et si diutius commorandum sit, Ipci salu- 
britas eligenda ; cavendum sit, ne mdns vicinus 
altior, qui ab adversariis capitis possit f^cete, 
consider andumque, ne torrentibus inundari con- 
sueverit campus. Veg, Lib. 1. cap. 2. Let 
us apply the fortress of Overborougb to this 
complete standard of Vegetius. AccOrdihg to 
Vegetius, a fortress ought to be erected in a s«- 
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cure situation, which abounds with wood, grass, 
and hay for cattle, and plenty of water. Of all 
Agricola's fortresses that I have seen, Overbo- 
rough, must abound the most with these four 
necessaries. 

That fortress must have been surrounded 
with woods in Agricola's time ; then for grass 
and hay for cattle, and plenty of water, what 
place can be compared to that valley, pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the rivers Lune and 
Lac ? Let us proceed with Vegetius's descrip- 
tion of a complete fortress. As to situation^ 
which ought to be healthful, this agrees very 
well with the situation of old Bremetonacae, 
which stood upon a fine rising ground in a val- 
ley, where there was always a free circulation 
of dry air for the Roman garrison. The next 
requisite Vegetius requires is, that no hill stand 
near the fortress, lest that hill falling into the 
possession of their enemies, they may annoy the 
garrison from it. There is a hill, but at such a 
distance from the fortress of Overborough, that 
no missive weapon from the hill could reach the 
fortress. The last requisite according to Vege- 
tius, though the fortress must stand near a river, 
yet the situation ought to be so high, as never 
to be overflowed. The situation of Bremeton- 
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acas answers this in all respects. This account 
of Vegetius helps us to discover the great art^ 
skill and contrivance of Agricola^ in the situa- 
tion of his fortresses^ for which Tacitus applauds 
him so much. 

I have now gone through Tacitus's 20th 
chap, of Agricola's life ; and I hope I have 
made it appear, that Julius Agricola conquered 
the western Brigadtes in the second year of his 
propraetorship in Britain^ and that in the same 
year he erected the four fortresses^ and laid the 
military ways through the western Brigantes ; 
and this year answers^ according to Dionysius 
the chronologer, to the year of our Lord 79/ 
Flavins Vespasian and Titus Vespasian being 
consuls. 

To confirm this account, I will add one cir- 
cumstance more ; a copper medal of the first 
magnitude, which I have in my collection, was 
found buried several yards deep in the fortress 
at Ribchester. The river Ribble^ which now 
washes away the fortress, by forcing away a 
shoot of earthy laid bare this medal. It is cer- 
tain, this medal must have been dropt by some 
legionary soldier, when the fortress was made ; 
otherwise no account can be given, how it should 
be several yards deep in the fortress, except it 
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was lost when the soldiers were heaping one 
great pile of earth upon another^ that the jnedal 
happened to be buried so deep. This medal 
bears date, Plavius Vespasian, Cos. VIIL See 
the plate, fig. I. I have examined the fasti 
conaulares, and find that Flavius Vespasian was 
consul the eighth time, in the very year that 
Agricola conquered Lancashire ; and erected 
the four fortresses in that county. So that this 
medal bears testimony to my interpretation of 
Tacitus; and both together mutually support 
and illustrate each other. 

I come now to relate the great advantages, 
which the western Brigantes received from Ju- 
lius Agricola, the winter after he had subdued 
them. Tacitus spends a whole chapter, in re- 
lating what Agricola did. The winter was 
spent, says Tacitus, in giving most wholesome 
advice to the people. Agricola observing their 
rude uncultivated dispositions prone to war, 
indulged them in ease and pleasures; he ex- 
horted them in private, he assisted them in 
common. Agricola taught the western Brigan- 
tes to build temples and houses, and how to 
erect forums ; that is, places of public resort for 
the Britons to meet in, and converse with the 
Romans, and become sociable. It appears 
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from this account of Ta43itus, that the Britons 
till now had no temples for their idols. The 
largest oak in the wood served for a temple 
among the Germans and Gauls ; and I suppose 
it was so among the Britons ; and the deity of 
the oak was what the Britons worshipped. It 
appears also from Tacitus^ that the Britons had 
no houses of stone, till Julius Agricola taught 
the western Brigantes how to build houses after 
the Roman fashion. Besides all this, Agricola 
took the children of the principal men, and in- 
structed them in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Tacitus observes one thing, which is very much 
to the honour of the western Brigantes ; that 
Agricola preferred the natural genius of these 
Britons before the Gauls : for these Britons were 
very desirous to become masters of the Roman 
language, whereas the Gauls had refused to 
learn it. For Agricola had been Proconsul in 
Aquitain, almost three years before Flavins 
Vespasian had appointed him proprastor over 
Britain. So that Agricola, being .well ac- 
quainted both with the Britons and Gauls, was 
a competent judge of the natural abilities of 
both. . After this the western Biigantes used 
the Roman dress, and the Toga, says Tacitus, 
became the frequent habit amongst them. But 
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matters were carried higher than all this, the 
western Brigantes must needs have their por- 
ticos, balnea, and what not. And to confirm 
this account of Tacitus, that Julius Agricola 
taught the western Brigantes to build temples, 
houses, porticos, forums, balnea, &c. Camden, 
in describing the Roman monuments, where 
Agricola had erected stations, observes, that at 
some of these places were in his time, arches, 
vaults, &c. under ground, besides what he ob- 
served above ground, or often dug up, statutes, 
pedestals of pillars, chapiters, altars, marbles, 
which confirm Tacitus's account of those build- 
ings. Tacitus's reflection on these matters is 
worth our observation, that when the Britons 
had got porticos and balnea, these became in- 
citements to vice: so that now the western Bri- 
gantes had accustomed themselves to exquisite 
banquetings and luxury. Thus we learn from 
Tacitus, that the western Brigantes were the 
first of all the Britons, that were instructed by 
Julius Agricola in the Roman language, dress, 
politeness and vices at the same time. But here 
it may be asked, why he did this to the western 
Brigantes; when no other Roman that we read 
of did so before to the western Britons ? Two 
"'reasons may be given ; 1. All Britain, as far as 
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Scotland, except Northumberland, which was 
a distinct nation of itself, was become subject 
to the Roman empire at this time ; so that it 
was now high time for the Romans to endeavour 
to polish the rude and barbarous dispositions of 
the Britons, who were become members of the 
Roman empire. 2. A second reason Tacitus 
gives us for what Agricola did to the western 
Brigantes: the Britons, says he, being rude and 
uncultivated, and prone to war upon every oc- 
casion,^ Agricola attempted to break, soften, and 
humanize the natural bent of their tempers by 
luxury, pleasures and ease- 

I have now finished what I designed relating 
to the four heads, which I promised. to prove at 
the beginning of this chapter ; and as by the 
title of this chapter it appears, I promised to 
shew and prove the year when, and the Roman 
general, who erected the fortress of Bremeton- 
acae at Overborough ; so firom the aforegoing 
particulars, I hope I have made it sufficiently 
plain, that Julius Agricola erected the station 
of Bremetonacffi in the second year of his pro- 
prsBtorship over Britain, under the emperor 
Flavins Vespasian, which according to Diony- 
sius the chronologer answers to the year of our 
Lord 79 ; Flavius Vespasian and Titus Vespa- 
sian consuls. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE DEEIVATION OF THE WOED BEEMETONACiG. 

Since we have no history extant concerning 
the Roman stations in Briton^ besides their 
names only recorded^ and those very difhcult to 
fix ; whoever attempts to write on any one sin- 
gle station^ if he designs to give any tolerable 
account of it^ will find himself obliged to pick 
and cull materials from every circumstai\ce that 
will afford him the least lights to illustrate the 
history of that station he writes upon. As to 
the names of the Roman stations in Britain^ 
some few of them are Latin names ; but a great 
partj if not the greatest number of them^ are 
names compounded of British words. 

When the famous Camden begun to study 
the antiquities of Britain^ he observed most of 
t)ie named of the Roman stations to be made up 
of compound British words ; which very obser- 
vation put Camden upon learning the British 
language. 

As to any light we can strike out of a name^ 
to illustrate the history of that station to which 
the name belongs; I argue thus : the names of 
those stations that are Latin names^ I always 
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find refer to some remarkable thing belonging 
to that station^ to which the name belongs. For 
instance^ the name of the Roman station of 
Bath^ i. e. Aquas-calidas ; the name of the sta- 
tion at Tadcaster is Calcaria^ from lapis calca- 
Wus^ because the Romans had their lime from 
thence. The name of the station at Newcastle 
upon Tyne is Pons JEiii, because iElius Ha- 
drianus the emperor erected that station. Hence 
I argue^ that if the names of the stations that 
are Latin refer to some remarkable thing be- 
longing to that respective station^ by a parallel 
reason the names of those stations that are com- 
pound British words, must undoubtedly refer 
also to some remarkable thing belonging to each 
of the stations to which the British compound 
name belongs ; consequently, by knowing what 
these British words signify, which make up the 
name of a station, we get to know some remark- 
able thing to illustrate the history of that station . 
I thought it proper to premise thus much, 
because I hope to prove from the derivation of 
the word Bremetonacae, a remarkable piece of 
history belonging to that station. Dr. Gale is 
my authority ; the learned doctor, in his notes 
upon Antoninus's Itinerary through Britain, 
gives us the derivation of the word Bremeton- 

F 
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acae. The doctor observes, that this name is a 
compound of three British words, ISre^ tttaenis^ 
tan; monsy saxeus, ignis; that is, to express it 
in English, the rocky hill fire station ; that is^ 
the station at Overborough had a fire upon a 
hill. Now it is certain, the fortress at Overbo- 
rough did not stand upon a rocky hill, so. the 
fire could not be there. Dr. Gale helps us to 
find this rocky hill where the fire was, which 
belonged to this fortress at Overborough, by 
acquainting us, that the word Ingleborough 
signifies the same thing in the Saxon tongue, 
which the word Bremetonacae signifies in the 
British tongue. Hence we learn, that the gar- 
rison at Overborough erected a beacon, fire- 
house, or watch-tower, upon the rocky hill 
of Ingleborough, and appointed watches or 
centinels there. These centinels, by their sig- 
nals of fire, were to give notice, and alarm the 
soldiers of the garrison of Bremetonacae, upon 
their discovering the approach of the enemy. 
It is certain, the use of beacons or watch-towers 
upon hills, to alann the country round of the 
approach of an enemy, was an old custom, long 
before the Romans invaded Britain: for we 
read of beacons in the Old Testament. And 
to confirm all, this beacon or fire-house of the 
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Romans has to this day its ruiiis visible upon 
Ingleborough, which is a remarkable rocky hill. 
And the Roman watch-tower is situate on that 
side the summit of the hill, which looks towards 
Overborough : and that the garrison of Over- 
borough might receive better information from 
the signals of fire upon Ingleborough, there was 
always a centinel upon duty in one of these two 
turrets of the northern part of the fortress of 
Overborough, for which use these two turrets 
were erected, as I shall shew afterwards. In 
confirmation of all this, the word Borough sig- 
nifies a fortified mount; i. e. Ingleborough from 
its very name denotes a fortification ; and so it 
was, when it had Roman soldiers fixed upon 
it, to stand as centinels appointed and detached 
from the garrison of Bremetonacae. It is cer- 
tain, from repeated observations upon the art 
of war in use among the Romans in Britain, 
that every fortress had centinels appointed by 
the praefect or tribune of the garrison, to keep 
watch at some convenient place and distance 
from the garrison, and always upon the highest 
hill they could meet with ; and, if the fortress 
was situate in a flat country, the legions made 
a mount, and several of these made mounts are 
visible at this day. The Romans called these 
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mounts mofUes exploratorii, or castra explora^ 
toria; and^ if I am not mistaken^ the fortress of 
Bremetonacae might cbaUenge all the fortresses 
in Britain^ to shew such another nums explora^ 
tarius, as theirs of Ingleborough. 

As for a castra exploratomm, as I imagine;^ 
it differed from a mons exploratorius, because 
the former contained more exphratores, or 
watchmen, than the latter ; and that there were 
castra exploratarum upon Ingleborough, con- 
sisting of a great many centinels> I guess from 
hence ; namely, because the Roman name of 
the fortress at Overborough, in all the three 
copies of Antoninus, is the plural ' number r 
which intimates, as I imagine, that the fortress 
of Bremetonacs had another belonging to it. 
For which reasons, when the Saxons came, they 
gave the name of Overborough to the station of 
Bremetonacse, and the name of Ingleborough 
to the castra eocploratorum belonging to Over- 
borough. Hence canie the two Saxon names, 
Overborough and Ingleborough : the Saxons 
being sent for into Britain by King Vortigern, a 
British Prince, about four years after the Ro- 
mans had abandoned our isle, and left their 
fortifications standing, to be possessed and made 
use of, as they accidentally fell into the hands 
of Britons or Saxons. 
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CHAP. VIL 

THE FOAM AND PLAN OF THE FOBTBESS OF BBEMETON- 
ACiE^ WHILST IN POSSESSION OF A BOMAN GABBISON. 

When old Bremetonacae appeared in all its 
martial greatness and glory^ and possessed of a 
Roman garrison^ this plan (see the table at the 
end^) is a faint representation of it^ as near as I 
can guess^ by examining the ruins of those for- 
tresses which have any foundations of the praBto- 
rium^ or of the barracks or papilios of the soldiers, 
or of the forunis, or of the ramparts, &c. visible 
at this day. For no antiquarian, that I can 
find, has left us a draught or plan of a Roman 
fortress, when garrisoned with soldiers; so I am 
obliged to put old Bremetonacs's fortress to- 
gether as well as I can. 

AA. 

Porta Prataria because this gate stood next 
to the praetorium. This port was next to the 
enemy, and which they laid their batteries a- 
gainst, according to the learned Sir Henry Sa- 
vile ; for which reason this side of the fortress 
was elevated the highest, being most exposed 
to danger. 
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BB. 

Porta decumana. This gate was nearest the 
river for convenience of water. At this gate 
the soldiers brought in their forage. This side 
is called the back part of the fortress, towards 
which all the barracks of the soldiers were 
built. 

cc. 

Porta sinistra principalis. 

DD. 

Porta dextra principalis. Both these gates so 
called, because they led into the via principalis, 
or common way into the fortress. 

From a passage in Suetonius's life of Julius 
Caesar it appears, that it was the duty of the 
centurions, each to stand at his gate, and de- 
fend it, when a fortress was attacked by the 
enemy. 

£££• 

The four great ramparts, walls, or battle- 
ments of stone, which inclose the fortress. I 
cannot find out what height these were ; but 
by the battlements which I have seen at some 
fortresses, I guess they might be about 13 feet 
high. I reckon a wall of defence amongst the 
Romans was probably that height, because ve- 
nerable Bede says, Severus's wall was twelve feet 
high, and four thick. 
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FFF. 

The fossa, or ditch encompassing the ram- 
parts or battlements of stone, 

6GG. 

The agger, or bank made by the earth thrown 
out of the fossa or ditch. This agger was made 
firm with sudes, or strong stakes/which were 
fixed after the manner of pallisadoes. 

HHH. . 

The prcetoriuniy the head commander of the 
garrison's apartment^ whether he was praefect 
or tribune ; this prtBtorium was laid with a tes- 
sellated pavement^ being cubes of various and 
beautiful colours. Camden mentions these tes- 
sellated pavements^ which were to be seen in 
Tiis time at Overborough, and where these pave- 
ments were, in that very place stood the prato- 
rium. In this prtBtorium was an apartment 
called the augurale, set aside for prayers^ sacri- 
fices, and religious uses. 

III. ^^/" 
The apartment, as I imagine, of the centu- 
rion. When a garrison consisted of one cohort, 
there must be six centurions, according to Ve- 
getius de re mUitarL 

KK. 

The principia, according to Sir Henry Savile, 
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was the forunij or the eagles or ensigns of the 
legions. But according to Kennet the principia 
was the place where the statues of the gods and 
their altars stood. Here then stood the idol 
Mogon, the god of the Britons of Overborough, 
adopted among the gods of the Romans^ and 
here stood Mogon's altar^ which I have now in 
my possession. 

LMN. 

The ensigns of the Roman legions. If there 
were only a cohort, or tenth part of a legion, 
then the ensigns, or signa militaria, were these 
two marked ln ; but the eagle marked m was 
the ensign of a whole legion. 

ooo. 
The barracks of the soldiers^ where they of 
the garrison lodged. These barracks were 
strong stone buildings. Mr. Horsley measured 
the walls of the barracks of Amboglana's for- 
tress, and found them 38 inches thick. But 
what is remarkable^ the streets between these 
rows of barracks were only 33 inches wide. The 
Romans called these barracks papUioneSy hence 
the word pavilion. To every papilio were allot- 
ted ten soldiers to lodge in, says Vegetius de re 
militari; and the head oflBcer over every papilio 
was called decatms, and the ten soldiers were 
called contubemium. 
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pp. 

The forum assigned for provisions, and also 

for the head officers of the garrison to hold 

councils in. 

qq rr. 

At the four gates or ports were eight turrets, 
two to each port or gate. The use of these tur- 
rets was for the centinels to keep watch in. 
From these eight turrets the centinels might 
take a view to all the points of the compass^ and 
spy the enemy on their distant approach on any 
side^ and from every quarter. The centinels in 
the north turrets (marked qr qr) were to receive 
information from the mom exploratoriw, or caa- 
tra eocploratorum upon Ingleborough^ who gave 
the alarm by fire. The turrets of the fortxess 
Amboglana in Cumberland have their ruins visi- 
ble at this day ; and Severus's wall had above 
400 of these exploratory turrets upon it. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

IN WHICH OF THE TWO PEOVINCES OF SEVEEUS, OE IK 

WHICH OF THE FIVE PEOVINCES OF VALENTINIA>^ 

STOOD BEEMETONACiE ; AND WHO WEEE THE 

GEEAT MAGISTEATES AND OFFICEES THAT 

FOETEESS WAS SUBJECT TO. 

When the Romans had reduced Britain to 
the empire, he who was invested with the 
supreme power of it, was called the propraetor 
of Britain ; or when his title is engraved upon 
stones to be seen at this day, he is called legatus 
Augustalis proprietory or legatus Augtisti nostri 
BritannuB. The first of these titles is often 
found upon stones in Britain, the latter but sel- 
dom ; these stones being engraven, and erected 
by the legions for altars, or honorary monu- 
ments, and memorials of the building of a sta- 
tion. Julius Agricola was the 10th propraetor. 
It was a more honourable post to be propraetor 
over Britain, than to be proconsul over any 
other province of the empire ; the reason was 
this. He who was propraetor of Britain was 
appointed so by the emperor, consequently was 
invested with the supreme military power, as 
well as civil, over Britain. Whereas he who 
was made proconsul over another province was 
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made so by the appointment of the people^ and 
consequently had no military power within his 
province, but only civil. This distinction of a 
military propraetor, and a proconsul only of civil 
power, arose from a constitution of Augustus. 
That prince dividing the empire into two parts, 
one half he reserved for himself, and appointed 
over these provinces of his own, head officers, 
invested both with civil and military power; 
the other half of the provinces Augustus deli- 
vered over to the Roman people, to appoint pro- 
consuls over those provinces, which proconsuls 
having not the military power, fell short in ho- 
nour to the propraetors of Britain, which was a 
province belonging to the emperor, and not to 
the Roman people. Bremetonacae, as well as 
the other fortresses in Britain, were each subject 
to their respective praefect or tribune ; the prae- 
fect or tribune was subject to the legate or head 
commander of a legion, and the legate subject 
to the propraetor. But we are to note, that 
he who was propraetor, was legate too over all 
the legions of Britain. 

All Britain was but one province of the Ro- 
mans, till the reign of Severus. Septimius Se- 
verus divided Britain into two provinces, says 
Herodian, Lib. 3. cap. 34. This division might 
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be about anno domini 199. The two provinces 
were called Britanma prima and Britannia se- 
cunda. This division was thus^ as much as I 
can understand of the matter: that part of 
Britian which lay to the east was called Britan- 
nia prima. The other half was called Britannia 
secunda ; for I have read somewhere^ that York 
was in Britannia prima, and Chester stood in 
Britannia aecunda; consequently the fortress of 
Bremetonacae must stand in Britannia secunda 
too. 

After this we find Britain divided into four 
provinces^ Britannia prima, Britannia secunda, 
Flofoia Caaariensis, and Maocima Casariensia. 
Flavia Cssarienas contained Cornwall^ Devon- 
shire^ and Somersetshire, and Maxima Caesari- 
ensis contained Scotland. 

After thisi the author of the Notitia, who writ 
some time after the year 435, and before the 
year 4A6, reckons up five provinces of Britain^ 
two whereof^ says the same author^ i. e. Maxima 
Cassariensis and Valentia^ were consular pro- 
vinces ; the other three^ namely^ Britannia pri- 
ma^ Britannia secunda^ and Flavia Cassariensis^ 
were governed by presidents. The author of the 
NotHia, because he adds a fifth province;, called 
Valentia^ we must now enquire where that pro- 
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vince lay ; because wherever it lay, we find the 
station of Bremetonacs within the jurisdiction 
of Valentia. To find out therefore the situation 
of Valentia, we must consult Ammianu^ Marcel- 
linus. Lib. 28. cap. 3. where we find this ac- 
count : In integrum restiluit doitates, instauT' 
ahat urbes et prcesidiaria castra, Umitesque vigi- 
His tuehatur, et prcetenturis ; recuperatamque 
provinciam ita reddiderat statui priatino, ut ree^ 
torem legitimum haberet et Valentia deinde vo- 
caretur. That is, Theodosius the Roman 
general repaired the cities of Britain, and he 
defended the fortresses with garrisons; and on 
the limits of the Roman empire in Britain, 
which was Severus's wall, he appointed watches 
and pratentura, i. e. garrisons in a row on the 
wall of Severus ; and restored the province to 
its former state, in such a manner, as to have a 
governor, and be called Valentia, in honour of 
the emperor Valentinian. Here we find, that 
according to Ammianus MarceUinvs, Theodo- 
siuSj general to Valentinian about the year 369, ^ 
repaired the cities and fortresses, and appointed 
watches along the limits of the empire in Britain, 
and called that province Valentia; but where 
was this Valentia situated ? The author of the 
Notitia shews us, who gives us a list of these 
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garrisons which Theodosius had fixed in Valen- 
tia. And from that author we leam^ that these 
garrisons were fixed on Severus's wall^ and to 
the south of the wall ; by this means we get to 
know, where the province of Valentia was situa- 
ted ; and the fortress of Overborough, being 
one of these which Theodosius repaired, thence 
we collect, that Bremetonacae was situated 
within the province of Valentia. The reason 
why I am so inquisitive, where Valentia was, 
is, because Camden places this province in Scot- 
land, which, with all submission to that learned 
man, I humbly presume is a mistake. Prom 
what I have quoted from Marcellinus, and, col- 
lected from the author of the NotUia, I in- 
fer, that the province of Valentia, and the do- 
minions of the Brigantes, were much about the 
same tract of land. 

Bremetonacffi therefore standing within the 
province of Valentia, this fortress was subject 
to the head magistrate, or officer of that pro- 
vince, who was called Dux Valentia^, and was 
always a consular man. And here it's observa- 
ble, that the first time we read of dukes among 
the Romans, is the duke of Valentia ; over the 
duke of Valentia is the Vicarius Britanniarum, 
who was the supreme Roman magistrate in 
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Britain^ and was introduced into the place of 
the propraetor, when propraetors were laid aside, 
which was about the reign of Diocletian, or 
Constantine the Great, about the beginning of 
the fourth century. The garrison of Overbo- 
rough was subject to the duke of Valentia at. 
this time, the duke of Valentia subordinate to 
the Vicarius Britanniarum, and he to the em- 
peror. 

CHAP. IX. 

OBSEEVATIONS UPON THE EIGHT GARRISONS FIXED BE- 
TWEEN SEVEEUS^'S WALL AND OVEBBOROUGH, IN ORDER 
TO ILLUSTRATE THE DUTY AND BUSINESS BELONG- 
ING TO THE GARRISON OF SOLDIERS AT 
OVERBOROUGH. 

The NoUtia is the only author I can apply 
to, to get any account of the garrisons in Bri- 
tain ; and it is a very short account, which that 
book, being properly a register or roll of the 
R>oman empire, has left us of the garrisons of 
the Romans in Britain ; however, that roll is of 
good authority, because it was taken, while the 
Romans possessed the fortresses of Britain. I 
will set down the account, which the author of 
the Notitia gives of the eight garrisons between 
the west end of Severus's wall and Overborough. 
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1. Pfixfeetus ake prinuB HercidecBy Olenaco, 
ft. TribuntM cohorHs tertuB Nerviorttm, Jlone. 
8. Cuneu8 armatu/rarum^ Bremetenraco. 
4. Tribunus cohortia aewUB NervioTum^ ViroMio. 
8. Prafectus numeri Barcariorum Tignsensinm^ Ar^ 
beiiB. 

6. Prafectua nvmeri Nermorwrn, DictensitMn^ Dicti. 

7. Prcefectus numeri vigUum, Conctmgio. 

8. Prafedus numeri Longovicariorum, Longovico. 
View the map of the garrisons^ at the end, 

how these eight garrisons were situated between 
Severus's wall and Overborough, where the 
names of the modern towns are placed in an 
opposite column to their respective Roman 
names in the map. In order therefore to illus- 
trate the proper duty and business of the garri- 
son of Overborough ; I find it necessary, first 
to give an account of the eight garrisons on the 
south-west side of Severus*s wall, and by giving 
an account of these eight, 1 can introduce the 
garrison of Overborough, and make the busi- 
ness of the soldiers in that garrison to be. better 
understood. I have already set down what the 
author of the Notitia has registered of these 
eight garrisons; and to make that account more 
clear, I shall set down a sketch of the history of 
Britain about Anno Domini 364, from Marcel- 
linus. Lib. 38. Cap. 3. which is as follows : 
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The Caledonian Picts of Scotland broke 
through all before them^ even Severus's wall^ 
advanced as far as London^ plundered and sacked 
that city, which Marcellinus says was called 
Augusta. But Theodosius, general to Valen- 
tinian the first, surrounded them> recovered all 
their plunder, and restored it to the right 
owners. After this Theodosius drives these 
Caledonians into Scotland, their own country ; 
then it was that Marcellinus says. In integrum 
restituU doUates^ et castra mvUiplicihus damnis 
adfUcat instaurabat, nrhes et prasidiaria castra 
limitesque vigUiis tuebatur et pratenturis. From 
which words we learn, that Theodosius repaired 
the cities of the Britons, and the fortresses de* 
molished by the Caledonian Picts of Scotland ; 
he Restored the cities and the garrisoned for- 
tresses, and fixed watehiss all along the limits 
of the empire, which must be on Severus's wall; 
he also fixed garrisons in a line. Thus we are 
informed by Marcellinus; that the Caledonians 
of Scotland had demolished the fortresses all 
along the limits of the Roman empire in Britain, 
which limits I take to be Severus's wall, if 
that wall was built with a de«gn to be the 
bounds of the empire in Britain. Now Bre- 
metonacffi being one of these fortresses, or pne- 
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sidiaria eastra, .which the Caledonians had de- 
molished/we find that it was Theodosius that 
repaired it amongst the rest;, so that as Julius 
Agricola built Bremetonaese^ Theodosius gene- 
ral to Valentinian^ above 250 years after repaired 
the same fortress. And this same Theodosius> 
who according to all accounts was the most re- 
nowned warrior of that age^ fixed garrisons on 
Spyerus's wall, and on the south-west side of the 
said wall, which Marcellinus calls the limits of 
the empire in Britain. I thence collect and 
infer, that it was this renowned general^ that 
appointed the garrison called defensoresat Over- 
borough. From the foregoing account it ap- 
pears, that the Caledonian Picts were the com- 
mon and implacable enemies of the^ Roman 
empire in Britain. And therefore Theodosius 
placed those garrisons on Severus's wall, and to 
the south west of the wall, to be a barrier, and 
to oppose the Caledonians, who lived by robbery 
and plunder, especially plundering the Britons 
who were subjects of the empire. I think it 
may not be amiss, before I say any thing further 
about the garrisons, to give a character of an 
old Caledonian Pict, the common enemy both 
of the Britons and Romans. These Caledonian 
Picts were such a plague to the Romans, that 
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the Roman historians have been very particular 
in giviiig a description of them. Herodian^ 
Lib. 3. Cap. 47. says the Caledonians can swim 
through fens, or run into them up to the neck 
in mud and dirt ; for the greatest part of their 
bodies being naked/ they matter not being all 
over :dirty. They wear iron about their bodies, 
and about their necks, and imagine this iron, 
which they wear, as genteel an ornament, as if 
it was gold; they paint upon their bodies the 
pictures of various living creatures, but use no 
clothes, that the pictures may appear to view.' 
They are a very bloody and warlike people, 
their weapons are a little shield, a target, and 
a spear ; their swords hang on their naked bo- 
dies. 

, Dion Cassius gives tlie following account oi 
the Ca:led6nians. 

They inhabit naked uncultivated hills, aiid 
most barren plains. They have no towns, 
neither do they manure the ground. Their 
subsistence is the milk of their cattle, besides 
what they get by hunting, and also some fruits 
in woods. They refuse to feed on fish, which 
is in great plenty among them. Tents are all 
the houses they have, where they live naked. 

Wives are common among them. They take 
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an equal care of all the children they bring forttt. 
Their government is popular^ and their constant 
employ is robbery and plundering. They make 
war with chariots ; their horses are little but 
nimble^ active and sure-footed. Their arms 
which they use^ a buckler^ a poinard^ and a short 
lance ; at the lower end of this lance is a piece 
of brass like an apple^ they rattle this probably 
upon their buckler^ to strike a panic fear into 
their enemies. They are used to hunger and 
coldj fatigues and hardships. They run up to 
the very chin m morasses^ and can live in them 
with their head only out for several days with- 
out eating. When they go to the groves, then 
roots and leaves are their food. They have the 
secret of making a certain eatable, whereof 
when they have eaten the size of a bean, they 
feel no more hunger and thirst for several 
days. 

^{^hus much concerning an old Caledonian 
P}|c|^ from Herodiap aif^d pion Cassius. As to 
tl^ir coun^ify, I take the gf^t^t part of Scot- 
la^^ beyopd Edinburgh Frjtfa^ on the east, and 
t^^ Frith. 9f plyde oq th^ wept, tQ ^ave been in^ 
h^b^t^ ]}Y the Calf^pnwQ)«, AU the sea to the 
vifist op tt^at part ^^ ^9P^^l^j|d is c^Ued the D^m- 
c^e^Qi^iap se^, from tbp Qritisb word IBci^fkDt 



«gbt liftnd or west, and C^edbtiia : and Ca!m- 
deri 80LyH, Aberdeen was th)eir capitial city. But 
I am well assured, the vast Caledonian wood in 
Ae very heart of Scotland Was the grand Me- 
^opolis of these people. The present high- 
landers are th^ bfispring of the Old Caledonian 
Picts; and the highlaiiders to this day use the 
same weapons, which the Pitt^ their ancestors 
jused; 

I shall now resume my' main Object, and pro- 
ceed with the eight garriiton^ which were fixed 
between SeVerus's wall and Ovi^rborough. This 
account is hot taken frbrti any history extant of 
these garrisons, for there ate none ; but the fol- 
lowing remairks occur to die from the situation 
of these eight garrisons; which remarks I make 
for no other reason, but that I may introduce my 
account of the garrison at Overborough, which 
is the ninth and last garrison. When an army 
of Caledonians arose, and attempted to invade 
the empire in Britain ; then they attempted Se- 
veras's wall ; and there are several instances of 
their breaking through that barrier, getting 
into the empire, plundering and sacking all be- 
fore them. At other times, when the Caledo- 
nians invaded the empire, it appears from the 
rituation of these eight garrisons, (see the map 
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of the garrisons^ table 3. at the end.) that tkeir 
usual entrance was over Solway Frith at the 
wpt end of Sevenis's wall. It is upon this 
apcount that Theodosi^us fixed garrisons upon 
the coasts of Cumberland^ to oppose these rob-, 
bers. The Caledonians could not. enter the 
empire at the east end of Severus's wall^ be- 
cause the mouth of the river Tyne was both too 
deep and too broad^ either to swim or ford. 
Solway Frith was the usual rout, by which the 
Caledonians entered the empire, when they were 
in single clans, and not able to attack the gar- 
risons on the wall, (see Severus's wall in table 
3. at the end.) As soon as a Caledonian clan 
had passed Solway Frith, if they skulked along 
the sea coasts of Cumberland, to get into Lan- 
cashire past all the garrisons, there was a gar-, 
rison at Virosidum, now Elenborough, on ^ the 
sea-coasts to oppose them. This garrison, ^ac- 
cording to the author of the. Notitia, consisted 
of a cohort of Nervian soldiers ; and there is 
visible to this day a mqns exploratfynus near 
this fortress, from which mount a centinel might 
view all the coasts of Scotland on the other side 
of Solway Frith, and spy. the enemy on their 
distant approach. But if the Caledonians, by. 
the assistance of a dark night, got safe by the 
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fortress of Elenborough/ there was another gar- 
rison more to the south upon the sea^coasts^ 
cabled Arbeia^ now Moresby. This garrison^ 
according to the Notitia^ consisted of Barcarian 
soldiers^ to oppose the Caledonians. But if the 
Caledonians got safe by these two garrisons^ 
skulking along the sea-c^o^ts of Cumberland, 
there was a third garrison^ still further south of 
this^ at Longovicus^ now Lancaster. This gar- 
rison^ according to the Notitia] consisted of the 
Lancastrians or townsmen. And if the Cale- 
donians got past this garrison^ there were no 
more garrisons south-west to the utmost parts 
of Britain. But if it happened that the clans of 
Caledonians got over Solway Frith in large 
bodies together/ and had courage to fight the 
garrisotis ; then they entered Cumberland im- 
mediately about Olenacum^ now old Carlisle. 
The author of the Notitia places the Ala Her- 
eulea at this fortress^ so called in honour of 
Maximianus Herculeus. If the Caledonians 
passed this garrison^ and advanced towards the 
east^ then was the garrison of Alone^ now Whil;- 
ley Castle^ ready to oppose them. But if the 
Caledonians judged it more adviseable to march 
towards the souths to get out of the reach <rf 
the 18 garrisons on Severus's walL (view the 
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jnvp) then they fdil in wjith the garrison of Br e- 
metenracum^ now Old Penrith or Plunton Wiall. 
There was a noble garri^n here^ which is called^ 
according to the NotUia, Cun^w armqturarwn, 
which Vegetiuis says is a troop of horse armed 
in the most complete manner. If the Caledo- 
nians escaped this garrison^ and marched on 
still souths then they came within the compass 
of the garrison of Dictis> now Ambleside in 
Westmorland. If the Caledonians goti safe by 
the garrison of Ambleside^ where the Notttia 
places a company of Nervian soldiers ; the next 
garrison to the south was at Concangium^ now 
Kendale. At this place the author of the Notttia 
mentions a company of watchmen. And here 
it.was very proper^ bc^cause if, the Caledonian 
FiQtSkb«d advanced. thus ffir.undi8covered> then 
werci they got by all the fortresses except Over- 
borqugbi So then they might pillage^ plunder 
iind-,si^ all befoire. them without controuL It 
Wj^fth^efore the business of Concangium^ now 
Kendall to S(at> watches, at proper pUcesf, and 
upqi^a discovjeiryi ta ais.quaiRt the other* garri- 
SQi^^ wlupi being: ajarmed might prepare for a 
pAWiiit andtajd atteyck. This bringa me to give 
an a^piyit 
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CHAP. X. 

WHAT WAS THp BUSINESS AND DUTl? PEjCUUAR TXI,TJ>R 
6AERIS0N CALLED DEFENSORES AT OVERBOEQ^aH. 

The author of the NotHia^ who; took a Uatr or 
register of the garrisons of the Romans ini Bri- 
tain some time aftei* theyiear 485^ when becomes 
to give an account of the garrison at Orexboy 
roughs does it in the following words : 

Prafectus nfumerii defen8arumBrabaniaccf,.k e. 
that was aiprsBfectov^racohortofsc^ierSycall^ 
ed the defensores^ at Bcaboniaeiimi whii^ wm 
the name of the city of Overborough. 

What was the duty and office peculiar* to the 
defensores among the Roman legions^ I found 
no small difficulty to diseover ; tilliloohingrin- 
to Pitiscus's Leixicon of the Roman antiqiutkcik 
I found what was the offite off the garraaoBtof 
defensores at Overborough. PitisoMCi says^ (aad 
he >quotes Constant. ParpfgfrogenUus deiT^ 
nmtibus. Cap. 40. foriti)^ 

Basdefensares essej^icutfrentes hlostea sefUMOt 
fter<;> ipUd^Bneares wnt cmrunt^ aedmiiam amud 
progiiedkmlury cm qtd hostea aeqmbautw^ eo&oqKh 
unt, et defendunt, si forte in fugam vertasfOun et 
tnd^nomen^habuermU. Those^avexallfiddfifen- 
sores4U»ong the Roman soldinrsy whyor fipUoiWf the 
pursuers of the flying enemies. The defensores 
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ilo not pursue^ but follow after in rank and file^ 
to receive into their own body^ and succour and 
defend those who pursue^ in case the enemies 
should rally^ and put the pursuers to flight. 
Hence they got the title of defensores. It is 
certain there was not such a body of soldiers as 
the defensores among the legions of the higher 
empire, or Augustan age: but as Constantine 
the Great made alterations in the divisions, 
ranks and form of the legions ; it is certain^ that 
first Christian emperor introduced the body of 
men called defensores among the legions^ in the 
room of the old triarii^ which were a select 
number of the choicest soldiers in the higher 
empire. 

Kennet describes the triarii thus^ Chap. 5. 
Book 4. of his antiquities. The triarii were 
veterans^ or hardy old soldiers of long experi-. 
ence and approved valour. , They had the name 
of triarii from their position in the third place^ 
as the main strength and hopes of their party. 
And Cap. 10. the triarii marched in so wide and 
loose a rank^ that upon occasion they could, re- 
ceive the other soldiers into their body in any 



Kenneths description of the triarii of the high- 
er empire agrees so exactly with the defensores 
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of the lower empire ; that it is certain^ ? Diocle-. 
tian^ or Constantine thei Greats did appoint this 
choice body of men called defensores^ instead 
of the triarii. And to confirm this; the garrison 
of defensores at Overborough were veterans like 
the triarii; for the chorography of Ravennas 
calls Overborough BremetonaciB Veteranorum. 
Hence I conclude^ that the defensores were the 
same kind of men in the lower^ as the . triarii 
were in the higher empire. I thence infer^ that 
the choicest body of men in the Roman lemons 
being veterans^ and hardy old soldiers men of 
long experience and approved valour^ were gar- 
risoned at Oyerborough^ when the author of the 
ISi^tia took a list of the garrisons in Britain. 
To proceed with our account of the. defensores : 
one of their duties was^ to guard the walls of a 
town^ in case that town was in danger. PitiscuS' 
tells us so^ and quptes his authority out of the 
sepcH^d book of MarceUintis, Cap. 7. Has de- 
fmsores moenium appeUai, quibus adire propius 
atisisy defensores properarunt. It was the duty 
of |;he defensores^ not only, to guard the walls^ 
but they were also to watch^ according to Pitis- 
cus; defensores, nisi vigUassent, in audadam 
ruere prcecipitem. That the several duties here 
mentioned must belong to the garrison of defen- 
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Mftrnii Orerborough^ is certain ; for Pitiscus^ 
when he ilkfitrates the business of the defen- 
8Qras> particularly takes notice of the defensores 
in HbeNotUia^ and quotes Pancirollus^ who writ 
notes upon the Notitia. 

Let us now enqpire^ why this choice body of 
soUien^diouId be placed in garrison at Overbo- 
rough. The reason seems plain^ Overborough 
being^ the last garrison most to the south-west ; 
if a force of Caledonian Picts had got safely by 
the other eight garrisons^ and got to their pro- 
per business of plundering and sacking the 
totwnsand villages of the Britons in Yorkshire 
and Lanoadiire, subjects of the Romans : if the 
Caledonians^ being engaged with parties from 
the. vest of thegarrisons^ and proving too many 
fortheBomans fmd Britons, it was the duty of 
thedefbisores^.to iU;tend and succour the flying 
Romans and Britons^ to open their ranks^ and 
to.Teeeive into their own body those who were 
piiti to flight.. For the business of the defensores 
waB^notsot.inudi to fight as to succour^ because 
theyt were: veterans^ to open their ranks and let 
in the flying Britons atid Romans pursued by 
the Caledonians; or in case the Caledonians 
fledi die d^ensores were not to pursue^ but to 
laardi leisurely after in' due rank and order to 
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succour the pursuers^ in caw fhe CaledoniaiiB 
rallied upon the Romans. And this I take to 
be the reason^ why the defienaores were placed 
at Overborough; that it might be the most 
southerly garrison in the limits of the empire. 
Consequently it was necessary to have th»e an 
approved body of choice soldiers that the Britons 
might fly thither in any distress : there b^ng no 
more garrisons south-west to the farthest part 
of Britain ; for at this time the fortresses of Rib* 
Chester and Manchester^ &c. in shorty all the 
fortresses were placed north of Overborough^ and 
their garrisons fixed on Severus's wall^ and on the 
limits of the empire^ as appears from the Noti" 
tia, to guard against that restless and untamed 
enemy the Caledonian Picts^ who were a greater 
plague to the Romans in Britain^ than all the 
revolts the Britains made^ whilst they were un- 
der the Roman empire. 

CHAP. XL 

TO WHAT LEGION DID THE DXPENSOBBS OF OTEBMlu 

BOUGH BELQKG ANJ) WHAT VIOVT THEUt 

NVMBB?. BE. 

The author of the NotUm, when he gives us 
a list of the garrisons under the duke of Valen- 
ixBLy whom he calls Dux Britanniarum^ mentions 
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first of all the sixth legion^ and then sets down 
the garrison of defensores at OVerborough^ the 
ninth garrison after. Prom whence it is obvi- 
ous^ that the defensores were part of the sixth 
legion. This legion^ when it is engraven up- 
on stone, is put thus ; leg^ vi, y, p, p ; Legio 
sexta victrix pia JideUs. 

This legion came into Britain in the reign of 
Hadrian. That emperor came into Britain 
himself^ and made a turf wall trom Tyne mouth 
to Solway Frith, from east sea to west sea, be- 
tween 60 and 70 miles long, which he designed 
for the barriers and limits of the empire in Bri- 
tain, called by antiquarians Hadrian's vallum. 
The sixth legion continued in Britain, till the 
Romans abandoned our isle. York was the 
place where this legion usually resided. Mr. 
Thoresby of Leeds had bricks in his museum, 
which he found at York with the title of the 
sixth legion. 

I come now to enquire, what might the num- 
ber of the defensores be, which made up the 
garrison at Overborough. The author of the 
Notitia calls them numerus defensorum; but 
w:hat this numertis contained, is not so easy to 
d<9termine. That the word numerus is a mili- 
tary term is certain ; for instance, Tacitus, Vita 
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AgriGolce^ says; ^piirsis per provinciam nume- 
ris : and Suetonius^ Vita Vespasiani ; Revoca- 
tis dd qfficium numeris. , But the difficulty re- 
maiqs still, what determinate number this term 
nurnenis contained. Ulpian^ the Roman law- 
yer, says, in Pandect. Numeri vocabantur cohor- 
tes; and in another place, numerus et cohors 
idem eit According to V^etins then, a cohort 
was the tenth part of an auxiliary legion, and 
an auxiliary legion was a Roman legion of the 
lower empire ; that is, about 6000 men. If 
then a cohort be the same as numerus,, then a 
numertis mu3t contain the tenth part of an auxi- 
liary legion. This calculation gives. 600 men ; 
consequently the defensores of Overborough 
consisted of 600 men, supposing the number 
complete. And to pursue this calculation, this 
fortress of Bremetonacae must have 60 barracks 
or papilios, to lodge this number of soldiers ; 
for Vegetius says, one papilio was to contain ten 
soldiers, neither is there any difficulty in assign- 
ing 60 papilios to that fortress ; for as much as 
appears of it now, it must have been a very 
large one. This fortress of Bremetonacae con- 
tinued in possession of a Roman garrison as long 
as any one station in Britain; and I date the 
continuance of it in the following manner. Bre- 
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metonacsB was erected by Julius Agricoia^ a. d. 
79. The same station was in poasessidti of a 
garrison till the year when the Romans aban- 
doned Briton^ whi<^ account I collect from cir- 
cumstances in the book of the Notiiia. The 
year in or about which the Romans departed 
out of Britdn^ is fixed about' a. ». 446^ by the 
best authorities i therefore 79 from 446^ there 
remain 367> by which calculation it appears, 
that Bremetonac® was in the possession of the 
Romans for the space of 367 years ; and it is 
now 1371 years since the Romans abandoned it. 
Having now finidied my account of old Bre- 
metonacffi^ I shall in the next place give a de- 
scription of as many monuments of antiquity, as 
I have discovered iii and about the ruins of this 
ancient, and once famous station fixed at Over- 
borough. 

CHAP. XII. 

coi^eftHKina tn idol mogon, tutslab deitt of thb 

BBITOllS OF OVEBBOBOUOH. 

That Mogon was the idol which the Britons 
mhabitants of Overborongh worshipped^ I have 
lately discovered, by finding the very altar de- 
dicated to Mogon> and his name inscribed on 
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it, and on which offerings were made to that 
idol. I shall now trace out the pedigree of the 
idol Mogon, and give an account how this idol 
was introduced among the Britons. I find the 
god Mogon one of the idols mentioned in the 
Old Testament; hence it appears, that the 
Britohs of Ovetrborough, before the light of the 
gospel shone in this island^ worshipped the same 
idol that is mentioned in the book of Numbers, 
and which the old Canaanites, who inhabited 
the Holy Land, did onee worship. But before 
I proceed any fhrther iti asserting so seeming 
improbable a truths I expect to be called upon, 
to produce my vouchers. The learned Samms 
is my authority ; this gentleman, after taking 
a deal of pains about proving the original in- 
troduction of the idols of Britain^ says thus ; 
'' th(3 god Magon or Mogon seems to be brought 
into Britain by the Phoenicians, i. e. the old 
Canaanites, and in all probability may be the 
god of the Canaanites, fiaal Magon, the lord 
Magon. For as from dag a fish, the Philistines 
made their idol Dagon ; so this idol of the sun, 
from the melting quality that planet hath, 
might from Mag, which signifies to melt, be 
called Magon ; and that this Magon, a god of 
the Britons^ was the sun, and so consequently 

H 
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of Phoenician extraction^ this addition of Cad 
seems to verify. Cad in the Phoenician dialect 
signifies only,** Thus far Samms in his Br£- 
^annm concerning the idol Mogon. 

I shall now shew where this idol is mentioned 
in the Old Testament. In the 32d chap, of 
the book of Numbers, and 38th verse. '' The 
children of Reuben built Nebi and Baal Ma- 
gon." That Mogon signifies the sun/ Mr. 
Samms in the quotation above, has told us. That 
the sun was worshipped, and under diiferent 
names, by the idolatrous nations round the 
holy land, Junius and Tremellius in their notes 
upon the Old Testament have efficiently prov- 
ed. The Babylonians worshipped the sun 
under the name of Bell; the Persians under 
the name of Mithras ; the Assyrians under the 
name of Osiris ;^ the Egyptians under the name 
of Orus; the Canaanites under the name of 
Baal Magpn ; and the Britons of Overborpugh 
under the name of Mogon. That the idola- 
trous Israelites worshipped the sun, is plain 
from several instances of the holy scriptures. 
St. Stephen told the Jews, Acts, chap. 7. '' Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star 
of your god Remphan.'' By the star of the god 
Remphan is to be understood the sun, which 
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the idolatrous Israelites worshipped. That the 
Britons worshipped the idols of the Old Testa- 
ment, may be collected from the prayer of Boa- 
dicea queen of the Britons, when she began 
that famous battle with the Romans ; she prayed 
thus ; ^' O Astarte, protectress of woman, 1 in- 
voke thee/' This goddess Astarte is the very 
same idol, which king Solomon, in his dotage, 
and his wives worshipped, which idol the Holy 
Scriptures call Ashteroth, the abomination of 
the Sidoniaus. That the Phoenicians have left 
behind them tokens or memorials of their being 
in Britdin, several instances prove. There are 
two rivers in Lancashire, wl^ich have both Phoe- 
nician names ; Ribble and Lune. Ribble was 
called Belisama, a Phoenician word signifying 
Venus in the waters. Both rivers were proba- 
bly worshipped by the Britons. Now comes 
on the difficulty, to give an account, which way 
Mogan and Ashteroth, as well as other idols of 
Phoenicia and the holy land, came into Britain ; 
which difficulty I solve thus : Strabo in his third 
book of geography says, that the Phoenicians 
in old times, sailed through the straits of Gib- 
ralter, and maintained a commerce with the in- 
habitants of the Casseterides islands. But 
where lay the Casseterides ? Strabo says they 
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fey between Spain and Britain, but near to Bri- 
tain. Now it's certain, there are no islands 
that have this situation but only the Scilly is- 
lands, by Cornwall ; so that these Casseterkte» 
6f Stf abo must be none else but the Scilly is- 
lands by Cornwall. Strabo says^ the tnerehan- 
dize of these islands was tin, so called from 
KowtnpdT titi. This confirms my supposition, 
because the Romans took (hese isles in aver- 
ages, and had their tin from Cornwall and these 
isles, to which pUices the Romans biinished 
malefactors or condemned pei'sons. If the 
Phcenicians therefore traded with the Britons 
for tin in old titne, (Stratbo says in old time, 
and Strabo himself lived about the time of our 
blessed Saviour) then these Phoenicians must have 
had factors in Britain, and these factors must 
have had fiimilies here ; and these merchants, 
factors atid their families must have had their 
idols with them ; and by degrees these idols of 
Phoenicia must have cotae to be worshipped by 
the Britons. Stillin^fleet proves the matter 
beyond all denial, that the Phoenicians and old 
Britons held commerce one with another. There 
is a text in Scripture, which runs in roy mind, 
and in nly opinion tends very much to prove 
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\^hat I have been advancing. The prophet 
Esekiel, in the 27th chap, and 13th verse; 
whilst he as thuodering out destruction to the 
city of Tyre in Phoenicia, which city in Elze- 
kiel's time, i. e. aibout 575 years before Christ's 
time, was a city of the greatest merchandize iia 
the world, speaks thus to her : '' they of Tar- 
shish were thy merchants for the multitude of 
all riches, for tin which they brought to thy 
fair^." They of Tar^sh, that is, the Cilicians, 
neighbours to the Tyrians, accordjing to Junius 
and Tremellius, brought tin to the city of Tyre. 
I afik, wh^re dil4 Ibis tjn come froip, in the firo- 
phet ^Z€ddel'^ time ? where do we read of any 
tin in did Aime \x^ jB^rope, Asia or Africa, besides 
th^ tin of ^ritfiin ? Henc^ St/rabo illuatrates 
ttiis passage of the profit Ezekie], md Ezer 
kiel ad^s to th? f^vithority of St^r^bo, concerning 
tb^ Ph^nidaas triMiing with the BritQns above 
^00 yea^ ago for tip ; by which .means the 
Ph<?^ni^jans iirtrodiiiced the worship of Baal 
Magpn, Aslitecpth^ and otiier Idols of the Old 
Testament, ainoog the Bfitons. I must not 
omit Mr. Camden's aqcount pf ti»he idol Mc^on. 
There is a town in Northumbedand called 
R/isingham^ where this idol Mogon was wor- 
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shipped in old time. The inhabitants had the 
history handed down to them by tradition ; and 
they told Camden^ their god Mogon defended 
Risingham a long time against a Soldan^ or 
Pagan prince^ who laid siege to it. 



CHAP. XIII. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE ALTAB OF MOGON LATELY 
DISCOVERED AT OVERBOROUGH. 

Whilst I was hunting after antiquities round 
old Bremetonacae, by chance I got a glimpse of 
old Mogon. There's an old building, the stones 
of which whilst I carefully surveyed, I spied 
Mogon's altar. And here I take an opportuni- 
ty/ to make my acknowledgments to Nicholas 
Penwick, Esq. ; by whose interest the wall was 
ordered to be taken down, and the altar put in 
my possession. This altar I take to be about 
1600 years old, i. e, almost as ancient as Breme- 
touacae itself. My reason is this : — 

Complication of letters upon stone inscrip- 
tions came not into use till Commodus's reign, 
says Horsley. Those inscriptions that bear 
date in Hadrian's and Antoninus Pius's reign. 
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have no complication of letters, (by complica- 
tion of letters I mean when one cypher stands 
for several letters) according to this mle, the 
letters upon this altar^ having no complication 
in them, prove the altar as old as Hadrian or 
Antoninus Pius. Hadrian began to reign a. o. 
117. Thk altar was dedicated to the idol Mo- 
gon by a Roman .lady upon the recovery of her 
healthy according to my interpretation of the in- 
scription upon it. It was the <^ustom of the 
Romans^ when they had conquered a country, 
to adopt the tutelary gods of that country among 
their own. For which reason, when the Romahs 
had subdued the western Brigantes, the god 
MogOn came to be worshipped by the Romans, 
And this altar, which was dedicated by a Roman 
to the idol Mogon^ is a most certain proof, that 
Mogon was the tutelar deity of the Britons of 
Overborough. The Roman lady Atta, being 
recovered of her health, returned thanks to Mo- 
gon, who was the sun, or Apollo, the god of 
physick or health. See table the fourth, figure 
the first, which represents the face of the altar, 
and hath this inscription, 

DEO.SA ) which I read C^^^®*°^*^ 
MGONT f ^^^^ JmOGONTI 

REBIVAT i lenffththna i REaituU Bonse I am Vaktjidini AT 
TAPOSV J ^^^^^""^ CTAPOSuitVotum. 
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The third line is exceeding obscure ; now I 
regret the loss of Mr. Horsley^ that learned 
clergyman who was theb^t interpreter of altars 
^nd inscriptions of any man in Britain ; of whom 
I was about to desire an explanation of the thifd 
line^ but have now heard he is lately dead ; so 
I am obliged to read the third line as well as 
my poor skill will permit me. The reascm why 
I read the third line as above, iSi becaut^e Mo* 
gon upon another altar is called Vita reitUutor, 
as he was the sun or god of health. 

Fig. II. and in.^^RepreseatthetwoUteQ9il9 
on the left side of Mogon's altar> which arc sa* 
crificing utensils or instrument^. These ar<9 
carved in a very largQ relievo,r^Vig. ii. 19 ft 0^- 
curis^ with which the priest tcnpck^d down tb^ 
animM which wa? to be the victim .-^Fig. iii. 
is the seeespifa or ^^rificing Icnifcj with 
which the priest cut the victim to pieces^ and 
distributed the flesh according to the rite^ proper 
to this idol. Some pieces the pri^ d^dicat^ 
to Mogon's altar^ other pieces he reserved for 
hini3elf and regaled with them. 

Fig. IV. — Represents the right §id* of Mo- 
gon's altar. What to make of thi« figure I 
cannot tell ; to me it appears the portraiture of 
an owl ; but why an owl upon Mogon's altaa* ? 
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If Mogon be the same idol with Moloch so often 
mentioned in the OJd TestnLoient^ then turtle 
doves were sacred to Mogon^ for they were sa- 
cred to Moloch. But then this figure has no 
resemblance of a turtle^ but of an owl it certain- 
ly has, in my opinipii ; but I cm give no rMt^on, 
why the BritoTO ghwild oon^^rata the owl to 
Mog<m QT tb© snn> except UrtKse two will be «4- 
mitted d» rwsom* Fiwt, th? owls pay a mrt of 
religicm or TenoraticHi to tbe moi^ beeaum H 19 
the natwe of that bird, never to $ilf abroad 
while the aim chines. Soeondlyi the Bm wm 
called ApoUo Smintheas by tho anckntej tbitt k, 
Apollo the mouee^Mdber^ now the owl abo¥o 
all bird^^ in imitation of ApoUo> is a most Ao^ 
table mouse-catdu^. ^ 

Fw. V^^Denotes the/^w#, thwiMnm^ or 
top of the altar* The/ocw of altiars m not bA^ 
ways in the«ame shape. The/aw(9 of some 19 
round, of others an oblong square* Thoai^ at"" 
tars among the ancients, that Wi^re aons^Ctfated 
for no other use but to offer prayers ttpmi> ha¥o 
nofoew at all. 
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CHAP, XIV. 

DESCEIPTIOK OF THE BULLA AUEEA FOUND IN THE 
FOBTEESS OF OVEEBOEOUGH. 

This aurea bulla was found in the fortress by 
Miss Penwick^ and is represented by Pig. vi. 
The bulla aurea of the Romans was a sort of 
hollow ball of pure gold hanging about the neck^ 
in which was inclosed some sacred amulet or 
preservative against envy. The aurea bulla 
was only wore by noblemen's children among 
the Romans. The reason of the young noble- 
men carrying the pratexla and aurea bulla is 
delivered in this manner. The aurea bulla be- 
ing shaped like a hearty might as often as they 
looked upon it be no inconsiderable incitement 
to courage; and the purple of the gown might 
remind them of the modesty that became them 
at that age^ says Kennet. 

This bulla aurea might be lost by some young 
patrician^ learning the art of war under the Pro- 
priaetor of Britain^ whilst he lodged with the 
Propraetor in his pratorium ; for the young no- 
blemen lodged with the Propraetor, whilst they 
were under martial discipline. Hence comes 
that phrase in classic authors, for instance ; Ju- 
lius Caesiar (says Suetonius) prima stipendiafecit 
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Marci Thermi cantubemio. The young no- 
blemen lodged with the general in the same 
pavilion or prtetorium. And this buUa was 
found near the pratorium si Overborough. This 
buUa might be lost by a young patrician^ whilst 
he was attending the emperor, lodging in the 
fortress of Bremetonacas; Three Roman empe- 
rors have lodged at Overborough/ which I thus 
prove. Septimius Severus, when he came into 
Britain> left his son Geta at Chester, to takex^are 
of affairs in that part of Britain ; after which 
Severus himself marched directly to his legions 
in Scotland. Now there was no way for Se- 
verus to march into Scotland, besides the grand 
military way which Agricola had laid, and on 
which Agricola's fortresses did stand; neither 
were there any places to lodge at, besides the 
fortresses, it being a day's journey for Sevwus 
and his retinue between Coccium and Bremeto- 
nacae, the fortresses being always the places<of 
lodging for the emperors when they travelled: 
Antoninus Caracalla marched also this, way into 
Scotland; and Geta, Severus's younger son, 
followed his father into Scotland upon the same 
grand military, road; which sufficiently proves 
that three Roman emperors have lodged: at 
Overborough, when probably this B^Ula aurea 
was lost. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ACCOUNT OF A PATE|tA AKD PBiEFEBICCLUM FQC^h 
BY DIGGING WITHIN THE FOBTBESS. 

Tk^pitiem^ w^ich ^as found at Overborougb^ 
Ym» ^^ jod^r^eot broad^ but shallow^ platter of 
pot m^t^j or ratjber of cowi)ioii b^tked clay. 
Tb^ y^eai^elB i^hich tbe Romai]^ made of clay are 
moist tM^ly diatiagui^hatde froixi pur modepi 
Qoe).$ for jtfaqs^ Eoman urns and patera, tli^Lt I 
fafty^ 9e«D^ we always of coiQ»ion clay^ and look 
lik^e our jbrkks for colour and matter. 

Ffg. yil^ttrrBepjrc^nte the patera in the for- 
tress. Tbepriaait w sftcrlficer held his patera 
ia one hpj:id^ whilst he powed the wli^e out of 
ti^pr4^flmcttlumii^o this platter with the otiber ; 
alieriii^ich the ^^i^iificer threw the wine oi}t of 
his pfadbber^ part upoa ;the altar; the r^st he 
qpiiokled lidtw^eQ the horns of th$ beast that 
uMi io be qaierificed. Ha»^ Yirgil 

J^mA teitelifl dextra pfttenun pukheariimB Dido 
Cwdfflljp viipQs jx^e^ inter ccpmiia fimdit. 

Fig. Vill^T^Represente the prtj^mcnkm, 
avfaicfa was foiiiid deqp in dig^ug the cellars of 
Mr. F^BHwidc'fl ihoitfe. This sacr)ed utensil of 
the old Romans ha{qpened to be broke by the 
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pick-axe, the fragments of which I have by me. 
This jug is c^^Ued by antiquarians sometimes 
prcefericulum, sometimes guttm, and sometimes 
uroeus. I observe the nioutb of thii^ vessel dif- 
fers, for some are rduiid, otliers pe^ed; this 
which I hate is peaked, (see Pig. viii) Th* 
use of this vessel was to bf ing Mfhve to the sacri- 
fice, and oiit df this the witie was poured int^ 
the patera. When the utensils of a sacrifiee are 
struck upon a medal, I observe tbe figure of 
the pr^ferundum is always the same« 

CHAP. XVI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A PLINY^S DRUIDIS INS^ONfi FOUNP 

SiY THE MILITARY WAY LEADING TO 

OVEBBOBOUGH. 

Pliny in his 29th book and third chapter of 
his Natural History calk this glass bead by the 
naotie of Druidis insigne. The pfaqpk of Wdles 
call tliese beads &im jtk$iXOtt^^ twfo Briiidi 
Words signifying the jewel of a serp^t^ in Eng- 
lish a Druid amulet. 

The bead whieh I have by tne^ and whieh was 
fouridby the military way leading to Qreibo- 
broiigtk^ is ail inch bi'oad, it has a large perfora- 
tion ; the mattet it is made of is a daik porffe 
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glass^ waved round with a white serpentine 
line; see Pio. ix. 

These Druid amulets are to be found in Wales 
and the highlands of Scotland^ because the 
Druid priests inhabited Wales and Scotland a 
long time after the Saxons had driven the 
Britons into these countries. The common 
people of Wales are of opinion to this day^ that 
whoever finds any of these Druid amulets^ and 
wears it about him^ will be fortunate in all his 
actions. This piece of superstition had got 
amongst the Romans themselves^ after they be- 
came acquainted with the Druids of Britain and 
Gaul. The Romans believed^ that he who 
wore a glass bead made and consecrated by a 
Druid priest^ would be fortunate in two things 
according to Pliny^ Ad victorias Utium et aditus 
regum Druidis insigne mire lavdatur. Which 
words, if I understand them right, he who wears 
a Druid amulet shall gain the vlctoi7 at law- 
suits, and also be very fortunate in court-prefer- 
ments. The same author tells a remarkable 
story of a Roman knight, who attending' a law- 
suit which he had upon his hands, and wearing 
a Druid ampule t in his bosom, was put to death 
by the emperor Claudius for this piece of super- 
stition, for no other reason could be assigned for 
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that emperor's displeasure against the knight. 
Instgne Druidis tanta vanitatis, tU habentem in 
lite in sinu Romanum equitem e Vecontiis a Dvoo 
Claudioprincipe interemptum, non oh aliud sciam; 
says Piiny in his 29th book. So that this poor 
knight got no court-preferment by ^rearing a 
Druid amulet in his bosom. 

The Druids of Britain were not only famous 
for these amulets^ but Britain itself was noted 
for several other curiosities of this nature. So- 
linus observes, that the Britons were very nice 
about their sword handles ; '^ The Britons (s&ys 
he) adorn their sword hilts with the teeth of sea 
fishes, i. e. they stud them so curiously, that 
they make these teeth polish as white as 
ivory/' Strabo in his geography of Britain takes 
notice of the fine bridles, which (he horses of 
the Britons wore ,and calls these bridles, tkt^vnva 
t^d>da, which two words perplex the critics, but 
they are interpreted ornaments for horses' heads 
studded with fish bones. As Britain has always 
been famous for breeding horses, it's natural. to 
suppose, the old Britons must be nice in their 
trappings and caparisoning of them. Though 
Strabo takes notice of the ornaments and beads, 
with which the Britons adorned their horses; 
yet I cannot find, that he takes notice of the 
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horses themselves. But the British dogs that 
author particularly remarks upon. Dion Cas- 
auB has left us an account of the British horses^ 
but then they are only the Scotch galloways, 
which that grav^ historian se^ms to admire so 
much. There's a breed of horses, says Dion, 
among the Caledonians^ which thoi^h they are 
little 6n^^ yet they are the ilotivest> nimblest 
and surest of foot that can be. As the old Bri- 
tons made great use of horses in war^ so we find 
they were nice about their harness } for the old 
Britons fought upon essed^ or cars^ sbs the 
hertes bf Greece did in old time. Read Cesar's 
and TAcsitu&'s account of an old Briton fighting 
upo<i his car^ then read Homer's aco^nt of an 
old Grmtian fighting upon his car at the war of 
Troy^ aftd A wonderful resemblance there is be- 
tween them as well for activity as valour. To 
oonfirm this observation of mine, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus says^ tbfU; the Britons live as people did in old 
*ime> and they fight upon chariots, as the heroes 
df Greece did at the Trojan war6. But to re- 
turn to my Druid amulet^ from which Strabo 
and Sdlinus have drawn me^ by looking among 
tb« ileeUaoeB, amber and glass^ which these 
aatboes meAtkm to have been worked in Britain, 
whcRTe i hoped to find an account of my Druid 
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amulet. Morton in his Natural History of 
Northamptonshire^ mentions a Druid bead^ which 
he founds and supposes his bead to belong to 
that kind of ware^ which the Britons exported 
to Gaul^ which Strabo says^ were Mephantina 
PbaUa, and necklaces^ and amber^ and glass 
ware* But Isaac Casaubon j9atly denies what 
Straba affirms^ for no other reason^ as I imagine^ 
but that Isaac being a Gaul himself^ thought it 
was an affront to his ancestors the old Gauls^ to 
buy such trumpery as polished fish bones^ beads> 
and Druid amulets of the Britons^^ and to give 
their Valuable wares for these trinkets of the old 
Britons. But would old Isaac pretend, that the 
Gauls were as polite a people at the old Britons. 
I would not have Isaac so vain;,, s^ to imagine 
so. Well, since Iss^^; Casaubon and I are both 
p^e}udiced^ ea^ in behalf of on? qwq country-r 
men, we will refer this dispute to ^\A\u» Cmmi^ 
andJulii^ Agrioolaj wheth^ ^he old Gauls or 
old Britons were a more polity people^ Ceesav 
in his Commentaries remarks^ thu^t when the 
Gauls desired to be thoroughly instructed in re^ 
ligion, they came pupils to the Druids in Britain. 
How favours old Isaac this? According to 
C^ssar, Britain was to GauL what Athens was to 
Rome, a plasce of education for the young Gauls^ 
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where they were to commence* clergy Druidst^ 
Julius: Agricola was a competent judge of the 
natural abilities of bbtb the Britons and Gauls ; 
yet Agricola preferred, the natural genius of the 
Britonsy:thftt'is, of the western Brigantes, before 
that of the,Gauls:; because, says Tacitus, the 
Britons were enamoured of theRoman language^ 
whereas Hhe.Gauls had refused to learn it . 

CHAP. XVII. 

AN- ACCOUNT OF A STYLUS, GBAPHIUM, OE COPPER^ 

WRITING PEN, TAKEN OUT OF AN UEN BY THE 

MILITARY. WAY LEADING TO BREMETONAC^E. 

Sir John Clerk, in a little treatise de stylts ve- 
ferum, has given a curious account of the stylus, 
graphium, or writing-pen of the Romans. His? 
was found in Scotland among the Roman mo- 
numents thei'e: Sir John's description tallies sa 
much with thM which I took out of an urn, 
whicK was deposited in a Rornan burying-place; 
by the grand military way leading to Overbo- 
rough, that I have concluded -mine a stylus also: 
Sir John Clerk observes, that. these pens of the 
ancients Were of. gold, silver, brass, iron, the 
shape various, but always pointed at one end> 
flat arid, broad like a surgeon's spatula, at the 
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other. This which I have by me is so. See 
Fig. X. The stt/lm of bone was for women and 
children, the stylus of iron was used sometimes 
as a dagger. Suetonius says, that Julius Csesar 
wounded Cassius in his arm grapkio. The same 
author observes, that it was usual with Caligula, 
to get his enemies murdered graphio , Cassiatius 
the martyr was murdered by his scholars with 
iron styli. Military men wrote with the point 
of their daggers- Hence stt/lus and pugio came 
to be confounded. From the stylus used to 
make letters with, came the phrase, such and 
such an author uses such and such style, to de-' 
note his manner of expression; or siich an aii-* 
thor is master of a fine'pen. Oiir next enquiry 
must be, what it was that the stylus writ upon.* 
And the thing which the stylus writ on was cal-' 
led pugilldrisy made of. wood or ivory, or skins 
covered over with wax ; so that the stylus eh-' 
graved the letters in the wax ; and when the 
writer blotted out any thing, he took the flat 
end of the stylus ^ and rubbed the letters out,' by 
smoothing the wax. Hence that expression in 
Horace is explained, stylum vertere/i. e. to blot 
out what was written. Sometimes these pugil- 
lares were of gold, silver, brass, or lead, with- 
out wax ; then there was a necessity of an iron 
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BtyluSy to cut the letters upon siich pugittares S3 
these. Hence we come to a clear idea of that 
expression of Jobi chap. xix. ver. 23. '' O that 
tny words were now written. O that they were 
written in a book ; and graven with an iron pea 
in lead or in stone for ever.'* But here it must 
be noted^ that the ancients writ upon parchment 
withink^ as we do; their pen was then made of 
a reed^ which grew upon the river Nile ; and their 
paper was also made of the skina of the papy^ 
fm^ another reed which grew upon the Nile also. 
The ink of the andients was of several colours 
beside black : the Roman emperors wrote with 
crimson or scarlet ink^ made of the blood of the 
shell ^fish called murex or purpura^ or rather o( 
the liquor of the purpura boiled ; so that when 
we meet with purpura in classic authors^ we 
jnust not interpret it purple^ but crimson^ or scar^ 
let, which was the colour of the blood of ther 
fish mure^ or purpura^ which was scarlet in per^ 
fection- This colour was so admired by the 
poets, that whatever was bright and fine they 
called crimson ; as Horace calls the swan, which 
was always white, purpureis ales otoribvs. These 
remarks not only bring to my mindj^ but also 
make me admire, the divine harmony of the four 
Evangelists, who have mentioned the colour of 
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«eaiiet by three synonymous expressions. St, 
Matthew and St. John say^ *' that the soldiers 
clothed our Blessed Saviour in a scarlet robe." 
St. Mark says^ it vras a purple robe ; and St, 
Luke says it was a white robe. Now the robe 
was certainly scarlet : so that St. Mark's phrase 
elegantly refers to the scarlet of the purple fish^ 
and St. Ijuke's phrase t^^t^a Xofurpap signifies 9 
splendid robe^ such as kings wore^ of scarlet ; 
which words of St. Luke have great injury done 
them^ by being rendered in our old English 
translation a white garment, 

Figs. XI. XIL XIII. — Are the ums^ in which 
was found the Roman gtylua. These three urns 
were deposited in a Roman tumulus near the 
military way. This tumulus was an exact circle^ 
ten yards diameter^ and one yard deep^ of small 
stones equal with the surface of the ground about 
it; and these three urns were deposited under 
the stones. 

CHAP. XVIIL 

A MEDAL OF FLAYIUS VSSFASIAN, BY WHICH I EMQB47 

yOU» TO PROVE THE DATE OF THE A^TjaXTITY 

PF 9EEM£TOKACilS. 

From this copper medals found deep in the 
fortress^ already mentioned in the fifth chapter ; 
I have eodeavoured to prove, tlj»t the stii^tion of 
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Overborough was erected by Julius Agricola in 
the same year that this medal bears date ; viz. 
79, when Flavius Vespasian was consul the 
eighth time; and this medal, aidded to my inter '- 
pretation of Tacitus, chap. 20. of Agricola's 
life, very much supports my account of the year 
and Propraetor, when and who, erected the sta- 
tions in Lancashire. 

. Fig. XIV. — Is Flavins Vespasian's copper 
medal. 

Fig. XV. — A fragment of an altar dedicated 
to a Roman god in a wall at Overborough, but 
as it has no letters inscribed on it, it puts a 
stop to our further enquiry, only a centurial 
mark seems to be carved on it. 



THE END. 
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No. I. 

Accownt ofOverhorfmghj ewtractedfrom I>r, Whitaker^s 

Hutory of Richnumdekire. 

The parish of Tunstall is memoraUe for the Roman 

station of BBEMSTONACiE. Traversing the district in 

the very infimcy of researdi into Roman antiquities, 

Leland discovered the remains and the tradition of an 

wicieQi xatf at Orerborough, irithout even a conjecture 

at its ancient name. 

" Banow> now a viUage set in Lonesdale, Ti myks beneth the 
foote «f Dentdak^ hath been by lykdibood some notable towne. 
The plouf^hmemie find there yn lapides quadntos^ and many other 
Strang thmges^ and this place is much spoken of by the inhabitans 
tbcrs." 

Thau dightly is the sulgect dkmisBedby X^ehmd, widK 

oqt eatpSaj^ and almost without observation. But I am 

not auie that he had ever seen Anionine's Itinerary; at 

all events, the merit of accurate investigmti<m and actual 

xeMoning on the Roman antiquities <tf Britain is in no 

degree shared with Camdm by the elder antiquary. Even 

Camden, who had better helps than Ldand, was long in 

uncertainty on the milgect; for in his third edition, of 

1 jl90» ire find a ocmtinuation of the error with which we 

set out, that Ribchester was the Bremetonacse of Ante^ 

mne ; and tfCfOL the imaginary resemblance of Lao vhich 

runs by Qverborongfa, that this was the Roman Galacumi, 

Hitherto we see that the fiither of antiquities 

was in total darkness, which led him to fix the site of 

Coocium &r too near Mancunium, and in a j^ace where 

therewereno vestiges of Roman antiquity; while he vio% 

lently transferred Bremetonacse to Ribchester, and^ from 

a mere resemblance of ni^e, whidi aeems to have been 
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the parent of all these errors, Galacum to Overborough. 
In this delusion, however, Camden did not die ; for in 
the folio of the Britannia, (A. D. 1607) this opinion is 
altered for the better, as follows : 

Quo in loco nuae Overburrow est^ pertennis sane rusticorum vi- 
culus, queni urbem magnam fulsse^ amplosque campos inter Lac- 
cum et Lonum occupasse^ et ad extrema deditionia, ume nihil non 
experta compulsam nobis memorarunt incole^ quod a m^joribus^ 
quasi per mmus traditum aooeperunt 

£t yariis certe prises vetustatis monumentis, inscriptis lapidibus, 
tessellatis pavimentis Romanorum nummis^ et nomine hoc novo^ 
quod nobis burg^ denotata locus isteantiquitatem suam asserit. 
Nomen vero antiquum si recuperet alius non mihi debeat estL ut 
formice semitas anxia sedulitate quffisivi, nee est cur quis putet 
singulorum in Britannia oppidorum nomina sigillatim, in PtdomseOy 
Antonino^ Provindarum notitia et classids auctoribus annotari. 

Si tamen conjectune sit locus, BREMETONACVM, quod aliud 
fuisse a BRl^MENTVRACO vere judicat Hieronjmus Surita 
Hispanus in suis'ad Antoninum notis ex distantie ratione a Cocdo 
Tel Ribblechester libenter opinarer. 

This last conjecture of Camden, at which it is very 
wonderful that he should have been so long in amying, 
has left from that time to this the modem Overborough 
in undisputed possession of its daim to be the Bronetona- 
cum of Antonine. With respect to the - monuments of 
antiquity with which the place appears at that time to 
have abounded, and especially with respect to inscrip- 
tions, as Camden has specified none, it niight have been 
supposed that he had taken the whole upon trust, had it 
not been known that he had twice visited the place, and 
that he seldom visited any place without making goo4 
use of his own eyes. From that time to the earlier part 
of the last century, little attention aeems to have been 
paid to the place, and no discoveries were made. But at 
that time Mr. Fenwick, the proprietor, attracted by the 
beauty and fertility of the site, began to build an excel- 
lent house and extensive offices on the very site of the 
Roman castrum; and was fortunate thai an intelligent 
and observing clergyman of the neighbourhood was fte<- 
quendy a guest, and almost an inmate in his &mily. He 
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watched the levelling of the ground, previously to the 
foundation being laid, and afterwards the smoothing of 
the lawn in front, with curious and critical eyes, but his 
experience in Roman antiquities was not equal to his 
zeal, and his imagination often got the better of his judg- 
ment. But the oppprtunities of observation which he 
possessed gave birth to a small quarto, entitled ^^ Antiqui- 
tates Bremetonacenses;^ in which he has with great fide- 
lity recorded all that he had seen in the progress of his 
patron'^s improvements, and much that he conjectured as 
to the state of the place under its Roman masters. 

With Rauthmell'^s arguments, which are often hypothe- 
tical and inconclusive, I shall not interfere, thankftilly 
availing myself of his facts. To his accurate and repeated 
researches we are indebted for the first clear account of 
the Roman road from Coccium to Bremetonacae, one of 
the most rugged and, difficult stages in Britain; and for 
Aat reason, as I have elsewhere shewn, probably aban- 
doned during the lower empire for the longer and more 
practicable line through the low country and by Lancas- 
ter. This discovery our antiquary somewhat ostenta- 
tiously displays in the following passage, to which I must 
premise that Mr. Horseley had previously given up the 
point, and confessed his ignorance on the subject: 

Mr. Horseley adds, that he knew not the measure or 
computation of miles between Overborough and Ribches- 
ter, with which any common map of the county might 
have ftimished him. In the next place the historian of 
Overborough thus triumphantly begins his story:* 

This account has lately been confirmed l^ laying open 
another portion of the same road, about eighty yards in 
length, on the estate of Enolmere, which led to an obser- 

* For the extract which Whitaker here gives from Rauthxnel, 
vide pace SO of this Work^ commencing '' this Boman way begint 
at the fortress of Ribcheater/' &c. 
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ration iiq^ected by Ritudimel, ttaknely, that llie pave^ 
meiit had no marks of wheels, and oonsequendy that no 
carriages had ever been used upon it. Another remark 
upon the wisdom of the Romans in the construction of 
their military ways, which Rauthmel has justly adverted 
to, might hare been made on the width oi this, which, 
tbtmgh merely intended for the mardi of cavalry, with 
their baggage carried on horseback, was fiill seven yards. 
But Agricola, who was tmquestionably the first layer out 
of diis ru^^ way, was perfectly aware, that in an ene- 
my^s country, und in the constant risk (^attack) it was of 
gteat importance to march in broad columns, which, by 
being to right or left, and keeping their station on the 
line of idle road, woidd present a deep and strong file to 
an "^nemy. 

Tlie stage immediately north of Overborough has not 
been equally fortunate witii that on the south; and after all 
the improv^nents which have been made in the topogra- 
phy t)f Roman Britain, has been left in all the uncer-. 
tainty of conjecture and hypothesis. 

To state diis sulgect properly it will be necessary to 
h^gisk with ihat part of Antonine^s tenth Iter idiich r&r 
Istes to U^se stages : 

IterX* 

▲ CAsnoveata Medioknum M. V* CL 

Galava M. P. XVIII 

Alone M. P. XII 
Galacum M. P. XIX 

^ '^sfsrjM-p-^vii 

Cocdo M. P. XX 
Mancunio M. p. XVU 

Of tlieae GJanoymta^ Galavn, Alone, Galacum> are 
quite uncertain; while Bremetonacae, Coccium, and Man- 
eunium^ are placed beyond all doubt The progress oi 
ib^ Im in 9cmtbw«rdt bM it will be ^nveniest for our 
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ftrgunieilt to inVett it. The figttxes ako, which mark the 
distances fiom one known station to another, are extreme^ 
ly inaccurate. Thus, firiHn Mancumum to Cocdum, in«* 
stead of seventeen miles you must read twenty^-seven; and 
from Cocdum to Bremetonacse^ instead &£ twenty^ at least 
thirty miles. But this will not inteifinre with tihus general 
sum of the Iterj, whidi is a hundred and fifty miles, and 
with which the present numbers agree so nearly (maldiig 
in the whole a hundred and forty-nine miles) aa to Aeir 
that on the whole they have only been transposed. We 
may therefore go on I^ subtracting ten from the distance 
between Bremetonacse and Gbdacum, aa UDknown and 
hitherto misplaced station, which will leave sev€9ite€»* 
But this will remove Galacum from Appleby, wiib whidh^ 
accordmg to the number of th^ Itinerary, the dislancie 
really agrees. This, I confess, is to me no olfectiaii^ 
Appleby, to which, by the consent perfaapa of most of ^ot 
antiquaries the Roman Grakcum has been ass^ed„ w«t 
no station at all, which is proted, first, by Ae absence of 
remains, and, secondly^ by the sitetlce of Antonine^s Iter» 
which interposes no station between Verter«& (Brough) 
and Brocavum (Brougham.) Then again, ApplelqF in 
6onsiderably .to the ri^t of the Uncji which,, in the laying 
out of Roman itineraries was always n material object; 
in addition to alH whjch, the line fi«an Rothay Bridgs be*' 
neath Sedbeigh, unless it had been carried redilinearly 
towards Shap, or westward towards Eirkby Ste[4ieii9 
would have been one of the most n^ged and impractical' 
Ue in Roman Britain. But in the direct line £rom Ovet*- 
borough to Brougham^ almost exactly at the distance of 
seventeen Italian miles from the first, are the evident re- 
mains of a statum, which yet bears the name of Borough; 
and if in those deep and cultivated valleys $31 ajqpeais- 
ances of a military way have vanislied,. such n^gKdve tes- 
timony is not to be weighed both against nam^ an4 
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remains. From this place the road would gently ascend 
by Tebay and Orton, and then gently fall almeit in a 
right line along the course of the river Livennat to Win- 
field Park, and thence immediately to Brougham. With 
the site of Alone on this hypothesis I have no concern. 
But if, where so much in the numbers is demonstrably 
wrong, a single transposition in the names be allowed, 
what can be more probable than that the Alone of this 
Iter should have originally occupied the place of Gala- 
cum, and have denoted its site near the place where Lune 
actually turns to the' east, and forms the boimdary of 
Westmorland and Yorkshire. It follows, therefore, that 
this Borough is either Galacum or Alone, or that it is 
wholly unnoticed in the Roman itineraries. No antiquary 
has hitherto explored the place, and the name alone has 
hitherto prevented it from being wholly overlooked as a 
remain of Rotnan antiquity. This line, moreover, of the 
tenth Iter of Antonine is easy, pleasant, sheltered, and 
rectilinear ; whereas the way to Appleby is one of the 
most rugged which Westmorland itself could afford. 

With respect to the station of Breinetonacae and the 
remains which have been discovered there in the later 
times, I subjoin the' following particulars, either collected 
from RauthmieFs^ account of the place, or from my own 
observations. The situation is precisely such as Agricolia, 
the most skilfrd of Roman generals, might have been ex- 
pected to have chosen. The Leek, or Leek Beck, a 
rapid and stony torrent coming down from ■ the north, " 
makes a sudden curve to the south, and then towards the 
west, forming a bold precipitous bank which on those two 
sides has been the boimdary of the station. This, which 
in later days has been planted and adorned with sloping 
walks, had evidently been formed by Roman hands into 
a steep and magnificent rampart. . From this elevation 
to the east is a fine view of Ingleborough^ of which, 
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though the present name is purely Saxotr, while the tWd 
first syllables unquestionably denote a beacon, the two' 
latter evidently point a Roman origin. In the oppo^ 
site direction, a sbping lawn, descending towards the 
Lune, formed the area of the station, of which the exact? 
dimensions cannot now be ascertained. It is however 
highly probable that the line of the road from Lancaster 
to Eirkby Lonsdale Bridge is precisely that of the Roman 
Iter, and the Roman itinera usually passed through, not 
beside, their stations. It follows, therefore, that the 
western boimdary of the fortress extended to some distance 
westward from this road ; yet to suppose that it actually 
stretched to the bank of Lune i» to assign a magnitude 
to Bremetonacae which belonged to none but their great 
provincial^ c^it^s,^ since from the eastern rampart to the 
bank of Lune is a dbtance of at least half a mile. On 
the north I conceive that the road from Boroughtown to 
the ford of Lune pretty nearly ascertains the remaining 
limit of this station. And here it may be observed, in 
passing, that the Roman stations in Britain are to be 
classed a&^foUows : First, the great Romanized capitalsr 
of the British tribes, or other foundations of the Romans 
themselves, which were destined to be garrisoned l^ a 
legion each. These appear from their outlines and other 
remains, to have occupied forty or fifty acres. Next were 
the ordinary statioins of the Itinerary or Notitia, intended 
for the reception of a cohort in the first, or, as at Breine-' 
tonacum, a numerus in the second. Now from the ab^ 
sence of all remains at some of these,.and the appearancecr 
of arts and elegance in others, the first appear to haVe 
been mere military posts, while the latter have enjoyed a 
cultivated and polished population. In the latter divi- 
sion, Ribchester, from the elegance and abundance of iti 
remains, stands eminently conspicuous. But beside these 
frequently i^pear small outposts, probably thrown up for 
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tefl&ponury piirpofles^ and evidmtly depending nj^lt sotte 
of the fomj^; besidei iiiy and qmeioua sununer camps 
on the hiUfl, hi the ontluie ef wMeh the oriSmmrf fermaof 
B<unan caatramentatieii weie abMidoiied ; aad of these it 
may be obaenred^ that ^hSk ihffy acarcdj ever hear the 
name of caater or dbieater, bat moat cQmmonlj thidi of 
borough, aa contridlstinguiBhed from fauxy ; so die eastra 
hiberoa or rqpdarly fortified towns fieqiientLy^aaat Oyer^ 
borough, bear the same afftribtioa withoiU distijactkm. 
Aa therefore the Bremetoaaeia of Antonmei asui th^ Bre« 
metonracum ef the No(itia^ w$a oidy a. statm of the a)»* 
eond ord^, the fbrtrew itself must have exduded mncb 
(tf the fertile j^aia immediateljr north from the ctm^mac^ 
tion of the Leek Beck avid die lain^ dioii^ it imy hear 
% qoeatioB, whetbcx^ thou^tnthout the MfSis^ these fidd^ 
may not have been the st^ of th&t city, of which tradition 
qpobe with so much une^tainty in. the tune of Camdei» 
and Lehmd. Fiom the hMt visit of die second of theae 
antiquariea, who, thoii^^ he mentions the frequency of 
inscriptions hece» haa copied none, for the pcdod n^y 
lyf • eentiuy aiBd a half, the place lay buried in its Qim 
ruitta; but» aa I hmt already obs^ved^ about the yeac 
1740, Thomaa F^wiek^ ESsipnre, having ehosen Over* 
borong^iL fot the beauty and fertility of its site^ as the 
lAnee of his feature resicbence^ began the foundation of a 
vpmiom and ^ceUent heuscy near the north*eastem point 
of the B<oman fertresa; and here it wiuf that the disco* 
veriea wore made which> though illustrated with no great 
skijyi, have been hapiH^y pares^red by BauthmeL Of 
tbeae moat important, in aut hiatoijical view, waa a very 
feijT medal of Veapatskm ^ the large I»asa9 sunk deqp in 
the artificial part of the rampart itself; £rom which our 
antiiiuary veiy properly inferred, that the woik mu»t have 
beei)L neatly contemporary widi Veapajsjan'i^ €»ghth con* 
aulsbip, which was the daAe of tibe coin. It may be found 
among the Numismata Pnestantiora of Vaillant. 
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The next discovery was a small altar, of which my au« 
thor has found out that it was dedicated to Mogan, and 
thence inferred that Mogan was the tutelary deity of 
Overborough. In order to establish this wild position, 
Rauthmel thinks proper to read and interpret a pretty 
fair and intelligible inscription in this marvellous manner :* 

It certainly requires some degree of ingenuity to enable 
a man to be so wonderfully absurd. But Atta, it seems, 
to out author's certain knowledge, ^* was a Roman lady, 
who, being recovered of her health, returned thanks to 
Mogan, who was the Sun or Apollo, the god of physic or 
health.*" But here a difficulty, occurred, which was the 
figure of an owl, on the right side of Megan's altar. This, 
to be sure, was a little unlucky, as it drove our critic up- 
on the necessity of accounting for the dedication of a 
n^htbird to the Sun f 

Certainly our author has proved himself a most notable 
interpreter ; but he might have remembered, that, accor- 
ding to this account, Apollo and the owl were rivals in 
trade, and therefore not very likely to agree. But to be 
serious, if possible. Supposing this to be a correct repre- 
sentation, for the original is lost, the reading appears to 
me to be pretty obvious : 

DEO SANGO 

N(au)lus TREBlUs 

ATTA POSuit Votian. 

From the form of the characters, this altar was evident-* 
ly of the lower empire ; and, from the smallness of its 
size, the offering of no wealthy votary. This Sabine god, 
who had his temple on the Quirinal hill at Rome, was 
indifferently named S^ncus, Sangus, and Sanctus ; and 
as the ossifrage was especially dedicated to him (Sangu- 
lis avis appellatur, quae in commentariis auguralibus ossi- 
f raga dicitur, quia in Sangi Dei tutela est) it is probable 
that the figure which Rauthmel took for an owl on this 
* Vide page 103. t Vide page 104. 

K 
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dtar was in reality the other bird. Deo veteri Sanicta 
is the dedication of another altar given by Horseley, and 
vowed, as there is every reason to suppose, by a native of 
that country which was tmder the immediate protection 
of diis deity. For the s«ne reason, Naulus Trebius At- 
ta must have been a Sabine also. It is curious to observe 
such vestiges of local attachment and devotion in the 
legionaries :* 



♦ Dr. Pegge, author of '*^Anecdbtetf of Old Times," &c eilter- 
tains the same opinion of the erroneousness of Rau^mel's arbi- 
trary interpretation of the inscription on the altar discovered at 
0?erborough. He concludes with the following remarks. 

" Setting aside, therefore^ all he has amassed together about the 
God Magon or Mogon, I am entirely for trying a new method of 
reading and interpreting this inscription ; and if I may but be al- 
lowed to suppose that the S at the top of the first v^ (which I 
imagine was written thus, V*) has been eith^ worn out, or over- 
looked, (which I assure you, was a very easy thing for Mr. Rauth- 
mel to do^ the whole will be very natural^ plain and easy, wheu 
distinguisned thus 

DEO. SAN 
60. N. TR 
EBIV. AT 
TA.POSV. 

That is, in words at len^h, DEO. SANGO. Numerius. TREB-^ 
IV. ATTA. POSVit. 

" Now in favour of the emendation, I have to observe, that there 
seems to have been a substantial reason for the alligation of tibe 
V and S ; for otherwise the name of the votary ATTA could not 
have been commodiously divided ; if the S had been cut at large 
there could only have been the A in that Une. 

" This Sangus, or Sancus, for he is written both ways, was ori- 
ginally a Sabme Deity, but afterwards was in great request at 
Rome. According to Varro, he was the same as Hercules, and 
consequently was a proper deity for a soldier to honour. He wacr 
the principal deity of the Sabines, is mentioned by many, authors, 
but is particularly famous on' account of the mistake committed by 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and others, in respect of him. The 
mistake Was' this, these fathers charged the Romans with dignify-^ 
ing the great impostor,. Simon Magus, with a statue and inscription ; 
which statue Justin Martyr says, was erected in the Tiber, between 
two bridges, and bore this t^atin inscription, Simoni Deo Sancto. 
But now, in the year 1574>, a stone was di^ up in an island of that 
river, inscribed Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio, &c. from whence it is evi- 
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The next relic mentioned by Rauthmel was abulia 
aurea, found within' the precincts of the fortress by Miss 
Fenwick, and which our antiquary needed not to lay out 
any portion of his erudition to prove that it had belonged 
to some yoimg and noble youth, who lost it during his 
residence in this station. But it is certainly curious, that 
has been the only specimen of the kind ever discovered, 
so far as I know, in Britain, though golden bullae are not 
very uncommon in Italy .-»— The two following are a com- 
mon patera, not, as appears, of the fine Samian ware, but 
of ordinary baked clay, and a guttus, or prsefericulum, the 
latter of which was discovered in digging the cellars of 
Mr. Fenwick'^s house. — Last is one of the ©lein NcOiovell), 
or Druid'^s amulets, foimd not within the precincts of the 
station, but somewhere on the road leading to Bremetona- 



dent^ in the opinion of most^ that those fathers misread and mis- 
interpreted this stone, it being the individual stone and inscription 
whicn they had beheld. — I do not remember at present to have 
found any mention of the Trebian family at Rome, but Atta is a 
legitimate Roman name^ as appears from these lines of Horace : 

Recte necne crocum floresque perambulet Atta 
Fabula. H<yr. 11. Epis. 1. 79. 

" This was Titus Quinctius Atta, a comic Poet. The word Atta 
which was a cognomen also in the Sempronian family, and as ap- 
pears from this inscription, in the Trebian, signifies, according to 
rompeius Festus in Voce, a lame person. 

" Amongst the authors that mention the god Sangus, are Paulus 
and Festus, in the word Sangualls Avis, which they interpret Os- 
sifraga, or the Osprey, testifying that this bird was under the pro- 
tection of Sangus. On one side of the altar in question there is 
the figure of a bird, which doubtless was intended for the Sangua- 
lis Avis. Mr. Rauthmel fluctuates strangely about it: first he 
does not know what to make of it ; then he says, it appears to him to 
be the portraiture of an Owl ; and afterwards Uiat it certainly has, 
in his opinion, the resemblance nf an Owl. An Owl it is, unques- 
tionably in his tyipe, and the Owl, and not Osprey, was the San- 
qualis or Sangualis Avis, in the opinion of the mason that cut this 
stone ; for it must be remembered, that authors are not well agreed 
as to the Sanqualis Avis. Pliny x. 7. However, that our mason, 
who intended to exhibit the Sanqualis Avis, was mistaken in giving 
us the Owl for it, I make no manner of doubt." 
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cse ; a circular piece of dark purple glass, about an inch 
in diameter, waved round with a wliite serpentine line, 
and perforated in the midst. 

These are all the remains which an attentive scrutiny 
by a very curious man, under very advantageous circum- 
stances, has brought to light. All the originals have 
perished. Since his time no addition has been made,* nor 
was likely to be made on the site of a large dweBing house 
and offices, or beneath the surface of a smooth undis- 
turbed lawn; and t have repeatedly and vainly explored 
every building and hovel, every wall and loose stone about 
the place, for an altar, inscription, or fragment ; nay, so 
nearly had the tradition of an ancient city, so rife in the 
days of Camden and Leland, disappeared in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, that a gentleman who in- 
habited the manor-house, while he very liberally gave me 
permission to inspect the premises, gravely assured me 
that he had indeed heard an idle story of some ancient 
city on the place, but that the whole was a mere invention. 

Yet an antiquary musing on this place, where every 
vestige of Roman antiquity is now so nearly obliterated, 
may summon before the eye of his imagination, with no 
unpleasing feelings, Agricola, the founder, Severus, Geta, 
and Caracalla, all of whom were seen in their several 
times directing the works of Bremetonacse, or controlling 
the legions within them. 



* A few years since, a person who was dicing in the lawn in front 
of Burrow Hall, uncovered an earthem vessd, resembUng the Roman 
funeral urn, and otmtaining (as our intelligent informant beneres) human 
ashes. . It was unfortunately broken by the spade which disdosed it ; 
but the fragments were presenred by Ghbistopher Burrow, Eso. 
the then occupier of the mansion. Dr. Whi taker about that time visited 
' Burrow ; whether those fragments were shewn* to him, we do not re- 
member. As he does not mention the circumstance, it is probable that 
the discovery was made posterior to his investigation. 
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^ No. II. 

The Roman Road in the neighbourhood of Overborough. 

The author's account of the Roman military way from 
the ancient boundary of the district of Whalley, and 
thence to Overborough, we believe to be very imperfect, 
and, in some instances, incorrect. As we have been at 
coiisiderable pains in tracing the line within the cultivated 
grounds between these two places^ and in collecting infor* 
mation from the oldest and most intelligent persons in the 
neighbourhood, we flatter ourselves that the little which 
we are enabled to lay before the public, if it merit not 
thdr frill confidence, will, at loist, deserve and meet with 
their indulgence. 

Dr. Whitaker, in his history of Whalley, and the 
author, give the line of the road by the cross at Greet 
According to the line of direction which it takes from the 
neighbourhood of Overborough thitherward, the Cross at 
Greet appears upwards of two miles more to the east 
Now, as we know of no cause, either natural or military^ 
wherefore the Romans should there deviate from theij 
usual straight course, we entertain some suspicion of the 
correctness of their account : and the more so, 9a certain 
very intelligent persons, fiiends of ours, h»ve traced the 
road for a considerable distance up Botton-head fell, with-^ 
out meeting with any angle therein to lead to that point. 
And moreover, a person, who for som? years occupied a 
fium on the other side of the said fell, informed us that the 
traces of the road which were still there evident, lay in 
the same line as that whidi we (m this side pointed out to 
him. However, as we have not yet had an opportunity 
of inspecting this part of the line, we merely state tl^s a« 
an opinion. 

Now, the military way from Coccium towards Breme- 
ton^cte enters the cultivated ground from the common 
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upon an estate called Whittera, and takes its direction 
thence in a straight line to a brook nearly a mile distant. 
Here, on account of the precipitous bank on the southern 
side, an angle is formed to cross the brook: which crossed, 
another angle is formed to lead back again to the same 
point, and thence it proceeds in a straight line, through 
an estate called Swanns, to Ivah. With the exception of 
two or three fields^ breadth, this whole length has the ag- 
ger of 7 yards width visible. From the village Ivah to- 
wards Lowgill, all traces of the road were lost, till Mr. 
A. Court, of the latter place, in draining a moist meadow 
upon the line of the road, uncovered a considerable extent 
of it. Farts of two horse . shoes were found beneath the 
pavement which was sunk to the depth of several inches 
below the surface. These fragments of the shoes were 
remarkable for nothing but the largeness of the nail-holes, 
and the narrowness of the curvature. A stone also, 
which appeared.to be but a fragment, with some illigibk 
lines inscribed upon it, was found below the surfiice ; and 
this fragment, we believe^^ is still in the possession of Mr. 
Court. The present road from Lowgill towards Tatham 
Chapel is upon the sit&of the Roman way as fiir as it con- 
tinues; in a straight line : .but at the first angle it leaves 
the Roman way to the left hand. / No traces now rauain, 
till yoii pass the brook which runs past Tatham Chapel, 
and which the line of the road crosses to the : south west, 
and then, after crossing the present public road, itstre- 
mains are discovered upon the estate of Enott-hill. Mr. 
Langstroth of this place kindly uncovered a portion;'to 
shew .us the stones and gravel of the substratum. ' Henc^, 
it continues more or less visible, inn straight line, through 
the estate of Lower Stockbrldge— ^ain crosses the pre- 
sent road towards the Hill estate, and then, as for as we 
were able to discover, all remains are lost. • ^ 

,i Between this point and the Gieeta we observed no 
traces of it,, though we proceeded by observation in a 
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straight line. On the north side of that rivulet, however, 
we again met with evident traces. It appears to have 
crossed the Greeta at or near a place where the old inhabi- 
tants of the adjoining grounds say were the remains of a 
bridge. In their remembrance courses of hewn stone on 
both banks were visible : though nothing now remains, 
in our opinion, sufficient to warrant any conjecture, 
what may have been there previously.— ^ In follow- 
ing the line of the Roman way northward, the remains 
become more and more evident and satisfactory. A little 
to the west of Scaleber we had the pleasure of observing a 
part of it turned up by the plough at the time we were 
making our investigation. Near Collingholme its agger 
is not merely visible, but prominent and nearly perfect ; 
and continues so for a whole mile. The ground here 
has never been fiirrowed by the plough, is moist and 
sedgy; with the way elevated above its surface more than 
a yard, and very conspicuous even at a considerable dis- 
tance on account of its being overgrown with fiirze. ' Af. 
ter it has crossed the brook Kant, it appears at some time 
past, to have been fenced in on both sides. Here its 
whole breadth, elevation, and even surfiice, in some places 
are as perfect as when first formed; and trees of consi- 
derable size, and shrubs of a great age are growing and 
decaying over its whole area. A by-road thence to Over- 
town corresponds with the line ; and traces of the old Ro- 
man remains are still peering up through the desolation 
of the present superior system of road-making. From Over- 
town we traced it across the Lac-brook, past the farm-house 
named Gale, to a portion of the highway between ' Eirkby 
Lonsdale and Ingleton called the Long-level, wfaidi cor- 
responds with the Roman line, and probably continues in 
present use firom its originally being found ready made to 
the hands of the surveyors, as the highway at each end 
strikes off, nearly at right angles. The line afterwards 
corresponds for a considerable distance with Wanderers 
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Vnft in Casterton^va^ slight remains may be seen on the 
sides of the fences as far as the first bam upon that road. 
Beycmd this point neither our own eyes nor die tongue of 
tradition has hitherto been able to lead us to any further 
discovery. 

Nov our author brings the way through Bentham (we 
suppose Lower Bentham,) but meets with no trace, thence 
towaids Qrerborough, the unproved country short of that 
place he says *^had eradicated it.**" Lower Bentham is 
not upon the line as we have traced it. Our line, though 
we observed no remains immediately in the neighbour- 
hood of the place, ia more than a hundred yards below 
the church. We confess we were shewn a road above the 
church on both sides the Wenning, which, in a perfect 
atater or in the vestiges thereof, we traced to a considerable 
distance, which was by tradition said and believed to be the 
Roman, way. But th^ way, scarcely wide enough to ad- 
mit a &t abbot on mules-back, could not, we think,, be 
made aa anr iter fer Agricola and his lemons. Besides, the 
narrow^ low^ iU^Mived lane (road we will not call it) is as 
agzag at the course of lightning in a storm ; whereas, as an 
intelfigent fanner observed to us, the Romans were a 
^ strai^t-forward people, and laid their roads generally 
in as straight a course as aa arrow takes to its goal.*" This 
road, however, p<»nts to the Cross at Greet, and though 
pxiiic^^y denominated the Roman road by the peasan- 
ixjy was. in more than <me instance styled the Monk's 
roadas wdtt as the Roman ; and if our author has de- 
pended more, open report than eye-witness in this part of 
the covntty, we plainly see the cause of our di&rence and 
excuse it 

That ** the improved state of the country short of 
CXvei^xough'' has entirely ** eradicated the remains'" of 
Ae^ Roman militaiy wi^, our statement above will easily 
Q^ipAife. Qverto^Q is abeul^ a quarter of a mile, or some* 
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thing more, directly east of Overborough ; and the ety- 
mology of the word proves it to have been occupied by 
the Saxons as well as Overborough, after the departure of 
the Romans. But whether the place was ever occupied by 
the Romans, in consequence of the protection afforded the 
place from its vicinity to their station at Overborough ; 
or, for the very same reason, chosen as a settlement by the 
Saxons, after the Romans, we presume not to give an opinion. 
If, however, we might hazard a conjecture, we should be 
inclined to consider the latter, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of all remains of antiquity, as more probable. But, 
to assign a reason why the military way of the Romans 
led not directly through their station at Overborough, bet- 
ter becomes older and more experienced antiquarians than 
ourselves. That it was the case here under the lower em- 
pire. Dr. Whitaker's account seems to warrant. 

Of the remains of antiquity at Overborough nothing 
now is visible ; with the exception of the head of a pillar 
with a human face sculptured on three of its sides, laying 
at the door of the gardens, and said to have been dug up 
at the time the garden-ground was trenched : and a frag- 
ment of an elegantly figured stone without any inamption 
thereon, in the wall of a bam on the road side. 

A gentleman in pur neighbourhood shewed us what was 
reported to him by the late Fenwick, Esq. of Bur- 
row Hall, to be the remains of a road leading from the 
station directly to the river Lune : where he affirmed was 
the ground-work of a bridge. Something certainly like 
a stony agger is visible in that direction, and the dry 
weather of the season had embrowned the whole surface. 
At the bottom of the river large blocks of oak may be 
seen. If this be a Roman way, and there have been a 
bridge across the river, both have been of the lower em- 
pire. And this line of road has branched off to Concan- 
gios ;• as the one mentioned by Dr. Whitaker connected 
Overborough with Longovicum. 
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No. III. 

We are indebted to Dr. Whitaker for the following notice respect- 
ing the Author of this Work. 

Richard Rauthmel was born in Little Bowland, and 
biiptized at Chipping, where he was also interred. He was 
educated at St. JoWs College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of A. B. and was afterwards presented to the 
perpetual curacy of Whitewell, in Bowland, which he held 
till the time of his death. He is said to have been a lively 
and entertaining man, which inade his company always 
aeceptable at Browsholme and at Burrow, and he well re- 
paid the hospitalities of the latter place by a dedication to 
his patron, in which, though fais style in general was rough 
and coarse, he touched some topics of adulation with a 
delicate and skilM hand. Of this talent, as well as of an 
imagination fired by the visions of antiquity, the following 
may serve as a specimen. 

*' The different and opposite fates attending this hillock/ when 
I was last at Overborough presented ^ themselves to my imagina- 
tion. The houses Agricola and Theodosius built at Overborough 
were designed for the pomp of war, and to be a terror to all around. 
The house you are building, which discovers el^ance without ill 
judgment^ and usefulness without ostentation, is designed for the 
kind offices of peace and good neighbourhood. To approach this 
hill in the time of its Roman proprietors, the kindest salutation 
that oould be expected was to be hailed with a javelin from the 
liand of a jealous Roman ; to approach it now, and its proprietor, 
we may depend upon being highly obliged, either with the kindest 
acts of friendship, or the most generous offices of humanity.^' 

This was a panegyric which well repaid much good 
cheer, and many a hearty welcome, from the modem owner 
of Bremetonacae. 

FINIS. 
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